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AND * e 2 e BOOKS. 











ERASMUS AND LUTHER: Their Attitude to MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 

Toleration. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A. With a Preface 

By the Rev. ROBERT H. MURRAY, Litt.D., H° by J.P. Wuitwey, D.D.. D.C.L. Cloth boards. 4s. net. 

Blake Scholar in History, Trinity College, Dubli 

25s, net. csiacsas THE POEMS OF GILBERT WHITE. 

THE FIVE LAMBETH CONFERENCES. With a Preface by Sir HERBERT WaRREN, K.C.V.O., 
.C.L. ; Jni ity. Cloth 

Compiled under the direction of the Most Reverend ae or —.FRaTy. Cae Sey 7 

RANDALL T. DAVIDSON, D.D., Archbishop of Pei aha ni 

Canterbury. 12s, 6d. net. THE PARISH GILDS OF MEDIAZ-VAL ENGLAND. 

Indispensable to all who want to understand the Conference of 1920. By H. F. WESTLAKE, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ St. 
THE CISTERCIANS IN YORKSHIRE. Margaret’s, Westminster.’’ With six Illustrations. 15s 

By J. S. FLETCHER, Member of the Yorkshire Archzo- net. ’ 

logical Society. With seven Illustrations by Warwick 

GoBLE and a facsimile from the ‘‘ Chronicles of Meaux.”’ WESTMINSTER. (The Story of the English Towns. 

17s. 6d. net. By H. F. WESTLAKE, M.A., F.S.A., Custodian and 

Mr. Fletcher, with sound scholarship and practised pen, tells the story of Minor Canon of Westminster Abbey. With Maps, 
the founding of the Yorkshire monasteries, the heyday of their prosperity, Plans, and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
and their destruction. 
MOSES: THE FOUNDER OF PREVENTIVE THE WAY OF UNDERSTANDING. 
MEDICINE. By ‘KENNETH E. KIRK, Keble College, Oxford. 
ith a Preface by AL May ; 

By PERCIVAL WOOD, M.R.CS., L.R.C.P. 4s, net. peg > iy Ay ~ alae aia: 
LETTERS AND PAPERS OF ALGERNON A little handbook for adults who wish to continue their education. 
HYDE VILLIERS. 

With a Memoir by HARRY GRAHAM. With a ¢lys for Students o ioforp. 

Portrait. 10s. net. B P f S f 5 4 
SOME SOURCES OF HUMAN HISTORY. Edited by C. Jounson, M.A., H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A., 

and J. P. Wuitney, D.D., D.C.L. 
By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.B.A. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 17. THE WANDERINGS AND HOMES OF MAZIUSCRIPTS. 
Professor Petrie shows the fascination and complexity of historical research. By M. R. James, Litt.D., F.B.A. Paper cover, 2s. ; 
cloth boards, 3s. net. 
THE ROYAL GUIDE TO WINDSOR CASTLE. 

By the late Sir WILLIAM ST. JOHN HOPE, Litt D., 19. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 

D.C.L. With Frontispiece and two Coloured Plans. DIPLOMACY. By Cart RussEtt Fisu, Ph.D., Pro- 

Paper covers, 2s. 6d.; Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. aye of American History inthe University of Wisconsin. 

His Majesty the King has graciously accepted the dedication of this book, + om. 
which has been written by the historian of Windsor Castle. 20. HINTS ON TRANSLATION FROM LATIN INTO 
THE LOST APOCRYPHA OF THE OLD > ENGLISH. By ALEXANDER Souter, D.Litt. 6d. net. 
TESTAMENT 21. HINTS ON THE STUDY OF LATIN. (A.D. 125-750.) 
By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D. 5s. 6d. net. By ALEXANDER Souter, D.Litt. 8d. net. 








SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
London—Central Offices: 6, St. Martin’s Place, W.C.2. 
Book pops 64, New Bond Street, W.! ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
righton—129, North Street, And of all Booksellers. 
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Appointments Vacant 





UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


EPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: MEN’S DIVISION.— 
SIX TEMPORARY ASSISTANT LECTURERS will be 
appointed for the session 1920-21, at salaries of £300 each. If 
admissions justify it, the appointments may be continued for the 
following session 1921-22; and it is hoped that one or two at least 
may be continued permanently. 
Applicants must be trained graduates with good teaching ex- 
perience. Well qualified women applicants might be considered. 
Particulars from the Registrar, to whom applications should be 
addressed not later than March 20. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY, 


HE COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for the POSITION 

of MALE ASSISTANT in the Central Library. Salary 

on new scale £162 10s., advancing by increments of £12 10s. to 

£200 per annum. Public Library experience essential, including 
Dewey Classification open access. 

Applications, stating present position and particulars of Library 
Association Certificates held, etc., together with copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials to be delivered addressed to me at 
my office, Town Hali, Sunderland, not later than first post on 
the 22nd March, 1920, endorsed ‘‘Library Assistant.” 

H. CRAVEN, 

Town Hall, Sunderland. Town Clerk. 

3rd March, 1920. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


ANTED, on April 19, 1920, an ASSISTANT MASTER to 
teach GEOGRAPHY to the boys. Applicants should 
possessa diploma orsome definite qualification in the subject, and 
should have had teaching experience. Salary according to scale. 
Forms of Application (which should be duly filled up and returned 
to the Director of Education not later than March 22, 1920) may 
be obtained on receipt of stamped addressed envelope from 
Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 
March 8, 1920. 





BALSHAW’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
LEYLAND, LANCS. 


ANTED May 1, 1920, FORM MASTER, honours degree, t9 

teach science. Salary according to Lancashire County 

Scale allowing for not more than seven years’ previous experience. 

Evening work limited to three evenings a week.—Apply F.JAcKSON, 

M.A., Headmaster. Thomas Dodd, Clerk to the Governors, 47, Lune 
Street, Preston. 





BALSHAW’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
LEYLAND, LANCS. 


EMPORARY TEACHER of MATHEMATICS, Master or 
Mistress, Wanted at Once. Salary according to Lancashire 
County Scale.—Apply F. Jackson, M.A., Headmaster. 
THOS. DODD, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
47, Lune Street, Preston. 





KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


HE LIBRARY COMMITTEE invite applications for the 
Temporary Post of CHIEF ASSISTANT, to perform the 
duties of the Sub-Librarian, who has been granted leave of absence 
until July, 1921, to attend the School of Librarianship. Candidates 
must have had practical experience, and hold certificates of the 
Library Association Salary £180 with two annual increments 
of £10 to £200 

Applications, with not more than three recent testimonials, and 
endorsed “‘ Chief Assistant,’’ should reach the undersigned by 

March 22, B. CARTER, 

Borough Librarian. 





WORKSOP PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN. Salary £104 per annum. Knowledge of 
classification essential— Applications to be sent to J. T. HouGHTON, 
Librarian. 


Marcu 12, 1920 


Appointments Vacant 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
MEXBOROUGH AND DISTRICT SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
ANTED for Next Term a MISTRESS with good qualifications 
in English. Salary begins at £150 to £250 and rises by £10 
a year to £330. One year’s post graduate training counts as two 
years of experience. Improvement of scale under consideration.— 
Apply immediately to HEADMASTER, Mexborough Secondary School, 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIRCYMRY A MYNwy. 
HE COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites APPLICATIONS 
for the POST of PROFESSOR OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. Commencing salary, £600 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
by whom 100 copies of applications and testimonials must be 
received on or before Saturday, April 10, 1920. 
D. J. A. Brown, 
Registrar, 
University College, Cardiff. 
March 4, 1929, 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY BOROUGH EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
SCHOOL OF ART. 
HE EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS 
for the APPOINTMENT of PRINCIPAL of the SCHOOL 
OF ART. Applicants should be qualified as required by the 
Regulations of the Board of Education. Salary £400 per annum, 
rising by yearly increments of £25 to £500 per annum. 

Further particulars and a form of application may be obtained 
from the undersigned, with whom applications should be lodged 
not later than April 3, 1920. 

HERBERT C. PERRIN, Acting Secretary to the Committee, 
Borough Education Offices, 4, St. Giles’ Street, Northampton. 

March 6, 1920. 








WATFORD—LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL. 
ANTED IN MAY. 
(1) RESIDENT SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS 

Salary £150 per anum. 

(2) RESIDENT HISTORY MISTRESS. Salary £100—{120 
per annum. 

Good degree and experience essential. 

Apply to HEAD MIsTREss, 


MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
Headmaster: R. A. Dawson, A.R.C.A., London. 

1. A DESIGN MASTER is required to take charge of the work 
of the Design Section, and to assist in the general work of the 
School. 

Candidates must hold recognised qualifications. It is desirable 
that candidates should have experience in the teaching of design 
and allied subjects. Ps 

Commencing salary £400, rising to £500 by annual increments 





of £25. 
f An ASSISTANT MASTER is required to assist in the Design 
and Crafts Section and in the general work of the School. 

Candidates must hold recognised qualifications. 

Commencing salary £200, rising to £300. 

Particulars and forms of application for the above appointments 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications must 
be returned by March 31, 1920. 

SpuRLEY HEy, 

Education Offices, Director of Education. 

Deansgate, Manchester. 


HUDDERSFIELD TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Principal: J. F. Hupson, M.A., B.Sc. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the following posts :— 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN BIOLOGY, with good quali- 
fications in either BOTANY or ZOOLOGY. Initial salary £300. 
ASSISTANT IN THE SCHOOL OF ART, well qualified in 
Design. Initial salary £200. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to 
T. THorp, 
Secretary. 








Appointments Wanted 


ADY (40) seeks POSITION in LIBRARY. Two years’ 
experience. Good testimonials.. — Apply Box 567. 
ATHENZUM ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Art Exhibitions 








“GARDENS GAY AND JOYOUS” 
By BEATRICE PARSONS 
At THE GREATOREX GALLERIES 


14, GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
MARCH $8 to 81. Daily 10 to 5. Saturday 10 to 1. 














FROM THE 3rd TO 30th MARCH ONLY. 
UGUSTUS E. JOHN’S War, Peace Conference, and Other 
Portraits. 
THE GALLERY OF THE ALPINE CLUB, Mill Street, Conduit 
Street, W. 
‘There is one thing Mr. Augustus John has above his contem- 
poraries ; that is, an instinct for painting.’’—Morning Post. 
‘It needs no prophetic insight to foretell that the exhibition . . 
will be one of the sensations of the season.’’—Datly News. 





GOUPIL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS. 
1, Spring Exhibition, including Hammersmith Bridge on Boat 
Race Day, by Walter Greaves. 
2. ‘‘ The East,” by S. W. & R. Carline. 
5, Regent Street, S.W.1. 1s. 3d. with Tax. 10—5.30. 








ETCHINGS BY IAN STRANG 


THE CHENIL GALLERY 
by the Town Hall, Chelsea. 











The MALVERNS— 
LANDSCAPE IMPRESSIONS BY LEONARD RICHMOND. 


Pastels by H. B. Brabazon, Frank Brangwyn, R.A., George Clausen, R.A., 
John Charles Conder, Augustus John, Albert Moore, &c. 


ELDAR GALLERY, 


40, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
Admission fs. 3d., including catalogue. 
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A NEW POET. 


“This is great stuff,’’ writes Lord Alfred Douglas. “It 
is beautiful. No such blank verse has been written by any 
man living that I know of. It is a pleasure to find someone 
writing real sonnets, correct in form as well as informed 
with deep thought and beauty. The lyrics are extra- 
ordinarily good.” 

“It is pure gold,” writes Sir Samuel Keightley in the 
course of a long review of the book. ‘‘ Mr. Pim is in the line 
of the great poets and follows their great tradition with a 
sureness of touch, a sense of the music and colour of words, 
a feeling for natural beauty and a profound insight into its 
underlying spirit, which must give him a permanent place 
among those who have written great verses. But it is in 
his sonnets that Mr. Pim rises to his true stature. The 
praise may seem extravagant, but we are of «pinion that no 
living man has done better work. In dignity of thought, 
pomp and splendour cf language and careful workmanship 
that spares no pains they reach the very highest level.” 

HERBERT MOORE PIM IS THE POET. 
Songs from an Ulster Valley (3s. 6d. net with portrait) 
is his book. 
The Publishers are Grant Richards, Ltd. 











Booksellers & Catalogues 


THE EASTERN COUNTIES’ LIBRARY. 
PLAYFORD, IPSWICH. 
A LIBRARY FOR STUDENTS OF THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY 
AND MODERN LITERATURE. 

Any newly published work on any subject may be ordered, and 
will be sent post free to members paying the following rate of 
subscription. Books may be changed as often as new ones are 
required. Send your subscription to the Secretary with a list m 
books and they will be ordered specially for you if not already 
in the library. Cheques should be made payable to the Eastern 
Counties’ Library. 

SPECIAL POST FREE RATE OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Two 
Books, {2 100 perannum; THREE Books, {3 10 0 per annum; 
Eacu ADDITIONAL Book, /1 0 0 per annum. 











Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ ience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CmanczeRy Lanz, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


AUTHORS’ 


MSS. placed at highest prices; free monthly prizes; terms for 
stamp.—Cambridge Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta-St., W.C.2 























THE ART OF PRINTING 


A COLLECTION OF FINE BOOKS PRINTED F I(M 
THE FOLLOWING CELEBRATED PRESSES :— 
CARADOC, ERAGNY, ELSTON, ESSEX HOUSE, and the VALE PRESS. 
Prices from 12s. each, post free. 
Full particulars on application to: 
LL. CHAUND Y OF Ox FORD LTFyYD 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, Wr 














GYPT, PALESTINE, and the FAR EAST; Travel; Arabian 

Nights; and Napoleon Era. New Catalogue post free on 

application—J. A. ALLEN & Co., 16, Grenville Street, London, 
W.C.1. 








ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F. A. HADLAND, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 





ISTORICAL Documents or Deeds, Parchment or Paper, cleaned 
and repaired.—Write L.G., 36, High Road, Balham, S.W.12, 





Typewriting &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION earefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 
Miss Nancy McFartanE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe Essex. 











YPEWRITING. — Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 
Letters, Circulars, Testimonials, General Copying, Dupli- 
cating, etc. — J. TRIMNELL, 8, Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 
Entertainments 








HOLBORN EMPIRE 


Holborn Tube Station. 
LEWIS CASSON AND BRUCE WINSTON’S SEASON OF 
DAILY MATINEES at 2.30. 


This Week, ‘ Medea.”” Next Week, TOM. TROUBLE” 








BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
R. Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, London, S.E.22. 


Educational 


CCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP, BUSINESS TRAINING. 

An Appointments Bureau (free) is open to all qualified 
students of the Metropolitan College—the ‘Varsity of Secretarial 
and Accountancy Training. Specialised Postal Courses (practical 
training and exam. coaching) taken at home in spare time, under 
the most high-qualified staff in the Kingdom, comprising many 
Final Honoursmen, Chartered Accountants, and Barristers-at-Law. 
Fees are most moderate, and may be paid by instalments.—Write 
to-day (postcard will suffice) for list of recent appointments vacant, 
particulars of scholarship scheme, and copy of “ Student’s Guide,” 
free of charge or obligation. METROPOLITAN CoLLEGzE, Ltp., 


Dept. 319, St. Albans. 
For Sale 


SUITABLE FOR INSTITUTION OR SCHOOL. 
BERKS—ADJOINING WINDSOR FOREST. 
In A PARK. FINE VIEws. 














N exceptionally well-built HOUSE, containing thirty to forty 
large Bedrooms, fine suite of very spacious Reception Rooms. 
Cottages, Garage, Stabling, and numerous outbuildings. 
HOME FARM AND PARK, 277 ACRES. 
For Sale at mere fraction of original Cost. 
RatrpuH Pay & Taytor, 24, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


LIFE and LETTERS of SYLVANUS 
PHILLIPS THOMPSON, F.R.S. 


By JANE S. THOMPSON and HELEN G. THOMPSON. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 21s, net. 


This is a straightforward and somewhat intimate account of the career 
of a man of great and varied gifts. Born into the family of a simple Quaker 
schoolmaster of York, his extraordinary energy and devotion to science carried 
him into the foremost ranks of physicists, an acknowledged leader in electro- 
technology and optics. 

The book contains appreciations of his works as original investigator, teacher, 
writer, artist, and “’ prophet,” and indirectly testifies to the warmth of personal 
regard which the frank geniality of his nature won for him in many spheres. 


ZANZIBAR : PAST and PRESENT. 


By Major FRANCIS B. PEARCE, C.M.G. (British 
Resident in Zanzibar). With a Map and 32 pages 
Illustrations. Cloth. 30s. net. 


This important work deals with the past and present history of Zanzibat 
The close association of this African island with ancient and medieval Arabia 
is demonstrated, and the advent of the old Persian colonists to its shore ex- 
| penance Coming to later times such names as Vasco da Gama and Sir James 

ancaster, that famous Elizabeth sea-captain, are met with; until, leaving 
the beaten tracks, the author introduces the reader to the hoary kingdom of 
Oman, whence came those princes of the Arabian desert, who subdued to their 
sway the rich spice-island of Zanzibar, and the adjacent territories of Central 
Africa. Modern Zanzibar is fully dealt with, and the enlightened Prince who 
occupies the throne of Zanzibar to-day is introduced to the reader in a personal 
interview. The latter portion of the work is devoted to descriptions of the 
ruined Arab and Persian stone-built towns—the very names of which are now 
forgotten—which, until cleared by the author, lay mouldering in the forests 
of Zanzibar and Pemba. The text is elucidated by a series of beautiful photo- 
gtaphs and by specially prepared maps. 


MODERN JAPAN: Its Political, 


Military and Industrial Organisation. 


By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY McGOVERN, Ph.D., 
M.R.A.D., F.R.A.I., M.J.S., etc., Lecturer on Japanese, 
School of Oriental Studies (Univ. of Lond.), Priest of 
the Nishi Hongwanyi, Kyoto, Japan. 15s, net. 

Mr. McGovern’s book on “ Modern Japan” gives for the average educated 
man an interesting description of the evolution of Japan as a modern world 
Power, and describes the gradual triumphs over innumerable obstacles which 
she accomplished. The book relates how the restoration of 1867 was carried 
out by a small coterie of ex-Samurai, in whose hands, orin that of their successors, 
political power has ever since remained. We see portrayed the perfecting of 
the Bureaucratic machine, the general, political and institutional history, the 
stimulation of militarism and Imperialism, and centralised industry. It is 
a vivid account of the real Japan of to-day. 


THE NEW LABOUR MOVEMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN: Management and Men. 


By MEYER BLOOMFIELD. Cloth. 10s, 6d. net. 


In preparing this book, Mr. Bloomfield, the author, has had the assistance 
of a large number of representative men, employers and employed, and many 
Fe who have made a special study of recent labour movements in Great 

ritain. 


Modern Ireland in the Making. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SINN FEIN. 


By R. M. HENRY, M.A., Queen’s University, Belfast. 
Cloth. 5s, net. 

Professor Henry has written a dispassionate and comprehensive account 
of the development of Irish Nationalism since the death of Parnell. Without 
a trace of partisanship he has analysed and described the various elements 
which governed the evolution of Sinn Fein Ireland. 


THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT. 


By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. Cloth. 5s, net. 


Mr. Michael MacDonagh has surveyed the Home Rule Movement from itS 
origin to the death of John Redmond. His pages are livened by many vivid 
first-hand impressions of striking personalities and important scenes. 











T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD. LONDON. 
THE TALBOT PRESS, LTD. DUBLIN. 


BOOKS -« FOR - THE 
e e LIBRARY « - 





ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


By JAMES I. OSBORNE. “An excellent monograph.... A most ad- 
mirable exposition of a character of singular and beautiful integrity. ... 
Mr. Osborne respects Clough too much to over-praise him—and I, Mr. Osborne,” 
—‘‘ AFFABLE Hawk” in The New Statesman. ‘‘ A very careful and interesting 
piece of work.”—W. L. Courtney in The Daily Telegraph. 8s. 6d. net, 


ROUSSEAU _ AND ROMANTICISM. 


By IRVING BABBITT. “We cannot but regard ‘ Rousseau and Roman- 








ticism’ as masterly... . We are almost impelled to declare that it is the 
only book of criticism worth the name which has appeared in English in the 
twentieth century.”—Athenaeum, 17s. net, 
a! 
PASTEUR. 


By RENE VALLERY RADOT. With an Introduction by the late Sir WiLt1Am 
Oster, Bart. “‘ Aclassic of scientific biography.” —-Saturday Review. 10s. 6d.net. 


SIR_VICTOR HORSLEY. 


By STEPHEN PAGET. “So valuable, so convincing, so vitally defined. .. . 
Mr. Paget has never had an equal as a medical biographer, and here he has 
excelled himself.”—Observer. 21s. net. 


R.A.M.C. AND THE GREAT WAR. 


By Lr.-Cor. F. S. BRERETON. “ Of outstanding interest . . . vivid and 
impressive.”—Atheneum, “‘A piece of first-rate historical writing.”— 
Manchester Guardian. Maps. 14s. net, 


HENRY V. 


By R. B. MOWAT, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. A new volume 
in Constable’s Kings and Queens Series. ‘‘ In its combination of deep learning 
with literary charm and genuine enthusiasm, Mr. Mowat’s book appeals to a 
wide public. It will hold its place as the standard life of the warrior king.” 
—British Weekly. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


YPRES 1914. 


Being a German official account, issued by the General Staff. Authorised 
translation with introduction and notes by the Historical Section of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. 5s. nets 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


IN WAR AND PEACE. -By Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., formerly 
Secretary, Ministry of Food, now Director of the London School of Economics, 
This book summarises THE CASE FOR THE CIVIL SERIVCE. 2s. net, 


PSYSIOLOGY and the NATION’S NEEDS. 
By W. D. HALLIBURTON and others. 8s. 6d. net. 
DEMOCRACY IN RECONSTRUCTION. 


Edited by Dr. JOSEPH SCHAFER and F.A. CLEVELAND. 12s. 6d. net, 


PROFESSION OF CHEMISTRY, 


By RICHARD B. PILCHER. 6s. 6d. net. “A book which'every teacher 
of chemistry should possess and every potential chemist and his father should 
read.”— Journal of Education. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


An Historical Review of the Economic Progress of the British Empire from 
1815 to 1914. Vol. I. (History), 32s. net. Vol. II. (Statistics), 24s. net. 


SOCIAL WORK. 
































By Dr. RICHARD C. CABOT. 7s. 6d. net. 
ALTITUDE AND HEALTH. 
By F. F. ROGET. 12s. net. 


FORESTS, WOODS AND TREES IN 
RELATION TO HYGIENE. 


By Prof. AUGUSTINE HENRY, M.A., F.L.S. 18s. net, 




















CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LTD. 
10-12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, 
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THE ECONOMICS OF IT 


WEEK ago we had occasion, while heartily 
endorsing the proposal that the Government 
should establish substantial pensions for 
pioneers of medical research, to allude to the desir- 
ability of equally substantial pensions for men of 
letters. Such a suggestion is not, we are regretfully 
aware, practical politics in the present state of society, 
in which the man of letters is conceived as an amiable 
idler who can not only perfectly well live on air himself, 
but support a family on the same wholesome element. 
But to play even for a moment with go eminently 
reasonable a suggestion is to invite the shock of 
contrast which the view of the actual condition of 
men of letters at this moment affords. We think 
it well that our readers’ attention should be drawn 
to it. : 

Men of letters are shy of revealing their economic 
affairs, however much they may be fond of spiritual 
autobiography, and we believe this to be the first 
time that a direct reference has been made to the 
fact that literary journalists at the present moment 
Tecelve precisely the same payment for their work 
as they did before the war. Is there any other 
profession or trade whatever in a similar case? If 
there is, we have not heard of it. Moreover, of all 
his journalistic colleagues, it is precisely the reviewer 
who has to suffer most. His position never was a 
particularly happy one; his livelihood was never 
absolutely secure ; he has always been paid by the 
piece. But although his condition in the years before 
the war was by no means enviable, he managed to 
tub along. If he was lucky he might make five 
pounds a week. 

But the reviewer who was lucky to make five 
pounds a week in 1913 needs a good deal more luck 


to make five pounds a week in 1920. Obviously, 
since the rate of payment remains the same, he must 
persuade his editor to print the same amount of his 
work. And this is precisely what the editor cannot 
do. He cannot give the same space to book reviews 
that he did in 1913, for the simple reason that he 
has not got the space to give. If anyone were to 
compare the total space given to book reviews in 
the daily and weekly press before the war with the 
space given to them to-day, he would, we think, find 
that the total for 1920 is not more than one half 
what it was for 1913. Thus the reviewer who made 
five pounds a week before the war is fortunate if he 
can make four pounds a week now. And probably 
he has to do now just as much work for his four 
pounds as he had to do then for his five. He is 
expected to read and criticize as many books as then ; 
but his reviews must be shorter than they were. Any 
reviewer knows that it is not writing about the book 
that takes the time, but reading it. The conclusion 
is inevitable. The book-reviewer is being crushed 
out of existence; and the longer he survives the 
worse will his work become. No man can do good 
criticism with the prospect of absolute economic 
disaster in front of him. 

The immediate remedies are two, and neither is 
possible. Either the pay of the literary journalist 
must be doubled, as all other wages have been, or he 
must find some more remunerative literary employ- 
ment. First, then, we may consider the possibility 
of doubling his wages. There is a general impression 
abroad that to be the proprietor of a journal is a 
short road to a fortune. No doubt that in some 
cases it is; but it depends upon the character of 
the paper. We may say quite categorically that no 
journal which devotes considerable space to criticism 
of the highest quality it can get, irrespective of the 
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name of the writer, is in any danger of becoming a 
gold mine for its proprietor. The price of paper 
has quadrupled, the wages of the printers have more 
than doubled, the cost of replacing machinery is 
anything up to six times what it used to be. Asa 
set-off to this the advertisement rates have increased 
perhaps by one-half, and the selling price in the case 
of a daily newspaper may have been doubled. On 
an average we may say that the expenditure has 
increased twice as much as the revenue. A journal 
of the kind we are considering, where the editor makes 
it a point of honour to devote an adequate space to 
the best criticism he can obtain, cannot command 
the enormous circulation necessary in order that the 
advertisement rate may be advanced automatically 
part passu with the increased expenditure. It is 
an unfortunate fact, which has nevertheless to be 
faced, that the number of people who will pay, say, 
twopence a week solely for criticism which they 
consider good is at the outside about fifty thousand. 
lf it costs one shilling a week the figure would drop 
immediately to the neighbourhood of ten thousand. 
It is certainly not by the quality of its literary criticism 
that “ big circulation’’ is made for a newspaper. 


Thus it is that the proprietors of a newspaper 
that prints literary criticism worthy the name cannot 
afford to pay double for it. A good literary page 
is merely, as the honest editor only too well knows, 
an encumbrance in the struggle for circulation. 
If he is a truly modern editor he will discard it 
altogether and devote it to personal paragraphs about 
heavy-weight boxers, prominent divorcées, and an 
extra column of racing tips. In that way he stands 
a reasonable chance of increasing his proprietor’s 
dividends and his own salary at least. Fortunately 
not all the editors are of the truly modern brand yet ; 
but very probably the whole of the next generation 
of editors will be. The weakest go to the wall; and 
it would be merely obstinacy that could close our eyes 
to the fact that among all journalists, sporting, 
religious, political and the rest, the literary journalist 
is the one who provides the commodity for which 
there is the least demand. The wages of any other 
journalist are likely to be doubled before his. It is 
a question of economics. 

Let the second remedy be applied. Our bankrupt 
reviewer shall write novels. Unfortunately he has 
gained in the exercise of his profession, not indeed 
a very exalted idea of the novels that are generally 
written, but a fairly high one of what he may permit 
himself to write. In short, he is handicapped at the 
outset ; he is that untractable fellow, a conscientious 
novelist. Now, the publisher stands in the same 
relation to him as novelist as the editor did to him 
as reviewer. Here, too, we have a sprinkling of 
truly modern publishers; but on the whole it may 
fairly be said that the publisher is anxious to publish any 
work that seems to him worthy. Our conscientious 
novelist’s novel is indubitably worthy. The publisher 
casts back in his mmd. Ten years ago he took on 
just such another conscientious novelist who is now 
enjoying the sound circulation (very remarkable for 
a conscientious novelist) of two thousand five hundred 
copies. The publisher can count on a profit of fifty 
pounds from him now, against which he has to set 
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small but steady losses in the eight or nine years before. 
He shakes his head; he would have tried it gladly 
ten years ago, but now—the risk is too great. Politely 
and regretfully he bows our conscientious novelist 
out,and completes his list with a new sex novel by a 
sex expert of acknowledged standing and circulation 
to match. After all, the man must live, even though 
he is a publisher, and he can live only by supplying 
a marketable commodity. Nowadays one unsuccessful 
first novel will swallow up the profits of two moderately 
successful ones; before the war one moderately 
successful novel would fairly float two unsuccessful. 
The weakest to the wall. Of all novelists, sex, sport- 
ing, detective, sentimental, and the rest, the con- 
scientious literary novelist is the last to cover his 
printing bill. 

There is no remedy short of a change in society 
itself. Unless the public can be induced to discover 
in itself a vastly increased liking for conscientious 
literary work the man of letters is doomed to suffer 
hardships even more serious than those he now 
endures. And here we seem to be involved in a vicious 
circle. The appetite for good literature and good 
criticism is created by good literature and good 
criticism ; there is no other way. As the literary 
journalist is slowly dragged under by the clutch of 
the economic factor, the opportunity of remedying 
his condition grows less and less. At all costs this 
process of accelerated degradation must be prevented. 
Those who have it in their power to prevent it are 
the few who are faithful to good work in literature 
and the arts. They must set themselves to make 
proselytes, not for this journal rather than any other, 
but for any journal which treats literature seriously 
and makes a real effort to provide honest and en- 
lightened criticism. They would not have the man 
of letters work for a starvation wage ; it lies with them 
to help remove the disgrace from our so-called civiliza- 
tion, in which many a man who has given the very 
best that is in him to. the cause of literature would 
be glad to receive the wage of a new: paper compositor. 

M 


DE QUINCEY’S MOTHER 


ORNELIA, Lady Byron and Queen Victoria 
would have had a great deal in common; 
their sons not quite so much. But supposing 

relations to have become strained they would have had 
one unfailing topic on which to fall back—their mothers. 
They both had good mothers. Sostrong isthe maternal 
instinct that most women, unless they actually drink 
or run away from their husbands, are good mothers. 
There is a certain family likeness between them. 

If ever a man had a good mother it was De Quincey. 
She had the best attribute of a good mother—the 
power of producing first-rate children out of apparently 
commonplace material. She herself, though a vigorous, 
clear-headed woman, was from all accounts entirely 
conventional, unimaginative, Philistine. Of her hus- 
band little is known. He was consumptive, lived 
abroad, “‘ travelling in search of health,’’ for the greater 
part of his married life. He only returned to his 
family a few weeks before his death. He died at the 
age of 38, when his eldest surviving son was only 12. 
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De Quincey therefore tells us very little about his 
father, but that little is not promising. He was a 
Manchester merchant, and left an ‘‘ unburdened 
estate producing £1,600 a year.” De Quincey de- 
scribes him as a “ plain, unpretending man,” literary 
to the extent of having written a book. This work, 
entitled ‘‘ A Tour in the Midland Counties of England,” 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1774. 

Yet the wife of this ‘“ plain, unpretending man” 
bore him eight children, whose collective genius, but 
for the extraordinary fate which overhung them, 
should have made the solid, comfortable house at 
Greenhay famous as the shabby rectory at Haworth. 
But fate was even more cruel to the house of the De 
Quinceys than to that of the Brontés, and only one 
of its marvellous children is remembered. 

Thomas De Quincey stands out alone of his name 
famous in English literature, and on his own particular 
mountain without a rival. But no one who has read 
those amazingly little read ‘‘ Autobiographical 
Sketches ”’ will doubt that he was one of eight children 
—all unusually gifted, of whom two, if not four, were 
gifted richly as himself. De Quincey’s word is not of 
course the best possible evidence. One may perhaps 
feel a little sceptical about the ‘‘ premature intellectual 
grandeur ”’ of De Quincey’s eldest sister, “‘ thou dear 
noble Elizabeth,’’ who died in her ninth year, “‘ whose 
head for its superb development was the astonishment 
of science.’”’ But no reader of the ‘‘ Opium-Eater,”’ 
“Levana’’ or “The Avenger’ will suspect their 
author of having invented the characters of William 
and Richard De Quincey. All the important events 
in Richard’s marvellous career are confirmed by the 
“De Quincey Memorials,’”’ drawn from sources quite 
independent of De Quincey’s own writings. As for 
William, if De Quincey invented the character of that 
young man, then Bacon wrote ‘‘ Hamlet,” and a 
monk the ‘‘ Odyssey.”” No, these wonderful children 
were the fruit, not of the drugged fancy of Thomas, 
but of the respectable womb of Mrs. De Quincey. 

They were well brought up. Mrs. De Quincey 
achieved that combination of dignity and thoroughness 
peculiar to British matrons. As her son says :_ 

No mother can ever have lived who was more vigilant 
to see that we received to the last fraction every attention 
due to our manners, to our health, or to the proprieties of 
our dress. It is as good as a comedy in my feeling when I 
call back the characteristic scene which went on every morning 
of the year. All of us were for some six years marched off 
or carried off to a morning parade in my mother’s dressing- 
room. As the mail coaches go daily in London to the In- 
spector of Mails, so we rolled out of the nursery at a signal 
given, and were minutely reviewed in succession. When this 
inspection, which was no mere formality, had travelled from 
the front rank to the rear, when we were pronounced to be 
in proper trim or, in the language of the guards, “ All right 
behind,” we were dismissed, but with two ceremonies that 
to us were mysterious and allegorical—first our hair and 
faces were sprinkled with lavender water and milk of roses ; 
secondly, we received a kiss on the forehead. 

Mrs. De Quincey’s care for her children’s physical 
welfare increased rather than diminished as they 
outgrew the nursery, or, rather, in her eyes they never 
did outgrow the nursery. To Thomas, aged 16, 
returning from school with his younger brothers, she 
writes: “‘I must repeat, do not let Henry go from 
you for a moment, and let Pink [Richard] mind the 
luggage. Keep Henry from leaning against the coach 
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door, or over the side of the boat.”’ A merciful Pro- 
vidence hid Henry from her sight on half-holidays. 
Four years later, when Thomas is an undergraduate, 
she writes to him at Oxford: “ Enclosed I send you 
two half £5 notes. Mind to join the right halves to- 
gether when you get them.” 

She continued to send her sons money long after 
they left College. They suffered from that inability to 
make a living so common in talented families. Their 
mother at the end of her life sent nearly half of her 
income to her sons. She spared neither time nor 
money in “ cures’’ for her daughter Mary. 

But this was not all. Mrs. De Quincey was no worldly 
mother—absorbed in the health and material pros- 
perity of her children. She was the fine model of a 
British—not a Roman—matron, a woman of Evan- 
gelical piety. Religious ladies moved into the vicinity 
of Chester in order to have the benefit of her con- 
versation for themselves—her example for their 
daughters. Bishops, priests and deacons dined nightly 
at her table. ‘‘ We shall miss you very much at the 
Bible Meeting Thursday next,” writes Hannah More 
from Barley Wood. 

Her piety burned with a clear, almost a scorching 
flame. Infidelity—levity—even apparently innocent 
light-heartedness, fled from before her like the devil 
before holy water. ‘‘ Speak to mistress,” said a lively 
housemaid on being asked why she did not appeal to 
her mistress in a case of supposed wrong, ‘‘ Speak to 
mistress—would I speak to a ghost ? ” 

Terrible indeed was the one occasion on which in- 
fidelity raised its head in Mrs. De Quincey’s own house 
—lifting its voice at her very table, choking the good 
seed sown in the ears of her servants at family prayers. 
It was not Mrs. De Quincey’s fault. The Hon. Antonina 
Dashwood Lee was introduced into her household by 
her daughter’s governess—a Miss Wesley, a niece of 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. It was 
known that she was a “ bold thinker,” and that for a 
woman she had an “astounding command of theo- 
logical learning.’’ Miss Wesley’s recommendation and 
the theological learning prevailed over the bold think- 
ing, and the neighbouring clergy were invited in large 
numbers to meet her. Theresults were disastrous. All 
too soon it was discovered that this ‘ bold thinking ” 
was infidelity of the most militant type, the theological 
learning the deadliest weapon in its armoury. The 
Rev. Mr. Clowes, Rector of St. John’s Church, Man- 
chester, was rendered speechless. ‘‘ Horror, blank 
horror, seized him upon seeing a woman, a young 
woman, a woman of captivating beauty whom God 
had adorned so eminently with gifts of mind and 
person, breathing sentiments that seemed to him 
fresh from the vintage of hell.’’ As for Mrs. De 
Quincey, “‘ For the first and last time in her long and 
healthy life she took to her bed—the victim of an 
alarming nervous attack.” 

It was not likely that a woman who took her duties 
as a hostess thus seriously would treat her spiritual 
functions as a mother lightly. She did not. Her 
conception of the maternal office was terrific. “I 
have an awful account,” she writes to Thomas at 
school, ‘‘ to give as a parent. My charge is one of the 
talents I must render up with improvement, or meet 
the just=punishment of its neglect or abuse.” She 
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moved among her children ‘‘as ever in the Great Task- 
master’s sight,” preparing to meet this awful day of 
reckoning. Her children reacted accordingly. “It 
may seem odd,’ writes Thomas, “‘ according to some 
people’s ideas of mothers, that some part of my redun- 
dant love did not overflow upon mine. But she de- 
lighted not in infancy—nor infancy in her. The very 
greatness of some qualities in her mind made this 
impossible.” 

Still the ‘‘awful account” had to be rendered. 
How was Mrs. De Quincey to prepare it? To begin 
witn, the human heart was desperately wicked, and 
the sooner the children realized their own innate 
vileness the better. As Thomas writes: 


Usually mothers defend their own cubs, right or wrong ; 
and they also think favourably of any pretensions to praise 
which these cubs may put forward. Not so my mother. 
Were we taxed by interested parties with some impropriety 
of conduct? Trial by jury, English laws of evidence, all 
were forgotten ; and we were found guilty on the bare affidavit 
of the angry accuser. Did a visitor say some flattering 
thing of a talent or accomplishment by one or other of us ? 
My mother protested so solemnly against the possibility that 
we could possess one or the other, that we children held it a 
point of filial duty to believe ourselves the very scum and 
refuse of the universe. 


Any spontaneous ideas were probably the sprouts of 
original sin—and must be promptly suppressed. Mrs. 
De Quincey writes to Thomas: ‘‘ We have very few 
sentiments of union between us—and [if Thomas 
lived at home] the whole task of suppressing opposing 
ones would fall on me.” This task of suppressing the 
“opposing opinions ”’ of seven unusually clever and 
high-spirited children was obviously too much for one 
woman—however devoted and energetic. The boys 
were sent early to school. 

D. Hussey. 
(To be continued.) 


WILDERNESS 


On lonely Kinton Green all day 

The half-blind tottering plough-horse grieves, 
Dim chimes and crowings far away 

Come drifting down the wind like leaves ; 
And there the wood’s a coloured mist, 
So close the blackthorns intertwist— 


The blackthorns clung with heapen sloes 
Blue-veiled to weather coming cold 
And ruby-tasselled shepherd’s rose 
Where flock the finches plumed with gold, 
And swarming brambles laden still 
Though boys and wasps have ate their fill. 


Here shining out on lubber boughs 
The lantern crabs loiter and light 
The smoke that smouldering leaves unhouse 
Like stars in frost as sharp and bright ; 
And here the blackbird deigns to choose 
His bloodred haws by ones and twos. 


Cob-spider runs his glistening maze 
To murder doddering hungry flies, 
Curt echo mocks the mocking jays, 
The partridge in the stubbles cries ; 
And Hob and Nob like blind men pass 
Down to the Bull for pipe and glass. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
MONEY AND LOVE 


THE LiFE oF THOMAS CovUuTTs, BANKER. By Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge. 2 vols. (Lane. 42s. net.) 


when we stand on the top of the hill ; stout though 

the biography undoubtedly is, the prospect falls 
into shape directly we have found the connecting word. 
The diligent reader of memoirs seeks it on every page— 
never rests until he has found it. Is it love or ambition, 
commerce, religion or sport? It may be none of these, 
but something deep sunk beneath the surface, scattered in 
fragments, disguised behind frippery. Whatever it be, 
wherever it be, once found there is no biography without 
its form, no figure without its force. Stumbling and 
blundering in the first volume of Mr. Coleridge’s life of 
Thomas Coutts, we laid hands at length upon two words 
which between them licked rather a portly subject into 
shape, doing their work, as might be expected from their 
opposite natures, first this side, then that, until what with 
a blow here and a blow there poor Tom Coutts was almost 
buffeted to death. Yet the friction kept him alive ; he 
lived, in an emaciated condition, to the age of eighty-six. 
And of the two words one is money and the other is love. 

Love in the first place had it all its own way. He 
married his brother’s servant, Susannah Starkie, a woman 
older than himself. If he had been a poor man the marriage 
would have been thought sensible enough and the wife, 
one may be sure, would have come in for a word of praise 
from the biographers. But as he was always a rich man, 
and became eventually the richest man in the whole of 
England, it was incumbent on Thomas Coutts to prove 
that the Starkies, though now declined, were descended 
from the ancient family of the Starkies of Leigh and 
Pennington, and it is inevitable that we should inquire 
whether Mrs. Coutts broke her heart and lost her wits 
“beneath the burden of an honour to which she was not 
born:” There is no doubt that she lost her wits. Her 
heart, one must suppose, since no sound of its breakage 
has escaped, was smothered to death. She is scarcely 
mentioned. Perhaps she dropped her aitches. Perhaps 
it was as much as she could do to stand upright at the top 
of the staircase in Stratton Street and shake hands with the 
Royal Dukes without displaying her origin. She contrived 
never to give offence and never to attract attention ; and, 
from a housemaid, what more could be expected? Save 
for one sinister gleam when she speaks a whole sentence in 
her proper person, it is all dark and dim and decorous. 
She had her children, it is true ; of whom three daughters 
survived. But the children were heiresses, and must be 
sent to fashionable schools, where Mr. Coutts, more 
ambitious for them than for himself, hinted his wish that 
they should make friends with the daughters of Lord 
George Sutton, “‘ as I should like them to be acquainted 
with honest people.”” They had a French Countess of the 
old nobility for their governess. From their birth onwards 
they were swathed and swaddled in money. 

In his office in the Strand, year in, year out, Thomas 
Coutts made his fortune by methods which will be plain 
enough tosome readers and must remain a matter of mystery 
to others. He was a hard-headed man of business ; he was 
indefatigable ; he ‘‘ knew how to be complaisant and how 
and when to assert his independence ”’ ; he was judicious 
in the floating of Government loans ; and he lived within 
his means. We may accept Mr. Coleridge’s summary of 
his business career, and take his word for it that the 
rolling up of money went forward uneventfully enough. 
To the outsider there is a certain grimness in the spectacle. 
Who is master and who is slave? The two seem mixed 


Ga though the ascent may be, the reward is ours 
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in bitter conflict of some sort—such groans escape him now 
and then, and the lean, wire-drawn face, with the tight- 
closed lips and the anxious eyes, wears such an expression 
of nervous apprehension. Once, when he was driving with 
his old friend Colonel Crawfurd, he sat silent hour after 
hour, and the Colonel, reaching home, wrote in a fury to 
demand an explanation of “ this silent contempt,” which 
in another would have demanded sword or pistol. ‘‘ It is 
too, too foolish,’ exclaimed poor Coutts; the truth was 
merely that ‘‘ my spirit’s gone, and my mind worn and 
harras’d,” and “I am now rather an object of pity than 
resentment.”’ 

But whatever secret anguish compelled the richest man 
in England to drive hour after hour in silence, there were 
also amenities and privileges attached to his state which 
lightened the office gloom and tinged the ledgers with 
radiance. The reader becomes aware of a curious note 
in the tone in which his correspondents address him. 
There is anintimate, agonized strain in all their voices. His 
correspondents were some of the greatest people in the land ; 
yet they wrote generally with their own hands, and often 
added the injunction: ‘“‘ Burn this Letter the moment it 
is read”. . . “Name it not to my Lord,” this particular 
document continues, “‘ or to any creature on earth.” For 
royal as they were, beautiful, highly gifted, they were all 
in straits for money; all came to Thomas Coutts; all 
approached him as suppliants and sinners beseeching his 
help and confessing their follies as if he were something 
between doctor and priest. He heard from Lady Chatham 
the story of her distress when the payment of Chatham’s 
pension was delayed ; he bestowed {10,000 upon Charles 
James Fox, and earned his effusive gratitude ; the Royal 
Dukes laid their sad circumstances before him ; Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, confessed her gambling losses, 
called him her dear friend and died in his debt. Lady 
Hester Stanhope thundered and growled melodiously 
enough from the top of Mount Lebanon. Naturally, then, 
Thomas Coutts had only to say what he wanted, and some 
very powerful people bestirred themselves to get it for him. 
He wanted introductions for his daughters among the French 
nobility ; he wanted George the Fourth to bank with him ; 
he wanted the King’s leave to drive his carriage through 
St. James’s Park. But he wanted some things that not 
even the Duchess of Devonshire could procure. He wanted 
health ; he wanted a son-in-law. 

There was, Mr. Coleridge says, “‘a singular dearth of 
suitors for his daughters and his ducats.’’ Was it that 
Mrs. Coutts had in her housemaid days thrown soapsuds 
over Lord Dundonald? Or was it that the presence of 
medness in the Coutts family showed itself unmistakably 
in the frequent ‘‘ nervous complaints ” of the three sisters ? 
At any rate, Sophia, the youngest, was nineteen when she 
became engaged to Francis Burdett; and _heiresses 
presumably should be wearing their coronets years before 
that. Then her two elder sisters pledged their affections 
suitably enough. But love always came among the 
Couttses wearing the mask of tragedy or comedy, or both 
together in grotesque combination. The two young men, 
thus singled out, against all advice and entreaty rushed 
the Falls of Schaffhausen in an open punt. Both were 
drowned. Two years later Susan recovered sufficiently to 
marry Lord Guilford, and after mourning for seven years 
Fanny accepted Lord Bute ; but Lord Bute was a widower 
of fifty-six with nine children, and Lord Guilford fell from 
his horse ‘‘ when in the act of presenting a basket of fruit 
to Miss Coutts,” and so injured his spine that he languished 
in bodily suffering for years before, prematurely, he died. 

But from all those impressions and turns of phrase which, 
more than any statement of facts, shape life in biographies 
as they do in reality, we are convinced that Thomas Coutts 
loved his daughters intensely and sincerely, pitying their 
sufferings, devising pleasures and comforts for them, and 
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sometimes, perhaps, wishing to be assured that when all 
was said and done they were happy, which, upon the same 
evidence, it is easy to guess that they were not. Even in 
these days Sir Francis Burdett caused his father-in-law 
some anxiety. The following extract hints the reason 
of it : 

Going to Piccadilly yesterday at two o’clock, I met Mr. Burdett . . 
I asked him*where he was going . . . I asked him if he had been 
under any engagement to Mr. Whitefoord, upon which, to do him 
justice, he blushed—and, with great signs of astonishment, confessed 
that hehad entirely forgot it, though he had particularly remembered 
it the day before . . . To us, exact people, these things seem strange. 
Probably Mr. Coutts was not altogether surprised to find 
that a man who was capable of forgetting an engagement 
could defy the House of Commons, stand a siege in his 
house, be taken forth by Life Guards through a crowd 
shouting “‘ Burdett for ever!’ and suffer imprisonment in 
the Tower. Later, Coutts had to insist that his son-in-law 
should leave his house ; but on that occasion our sympathies 
are with the banker. Like most people, Sir Francis lost 
his temper, his manners, his humanity, and everything 
decent about him when he was in danger of losing’a legacy. 
But for the present the legacies were secure, and the 
surface of life was splendid andserene. Mr. and Mrs. Coutts 
lived in the great house in Stratton Street ; they travelled 
from one fine country seat to another, the guests of a Duke 
here, of an Earl there ; their wealth increased and increased, 
and Thomas Coutts was consulted upon delicate matters 
by Prime Ministers and Kings. He acted as ambassador 
between the House of Hanover and the House of Stuart— 
almost equally to his delight, he transmitted winter 
petticoats from Paris to Devonshire House, 

But the splendid surface had deep cracks in it, and when 
William the Fourth dined with the Couttses, Mrs. Coutts— 
so he declared—would always whisper to him on the way 
downstairs, “‘ Sir, are you not George the Third’s father ?” 
“ T always answered in the affirmative,” said the King . . . 
“‘ there’s no use contradicting women, young or old, eh ?”’ 
She was losing her wits. For the last ten years of her life 
she was out of her mind. But old Coutts would have her 
lead the King down to dinner, and would tend her faithfully 
himself when doctors and daughters besought him to put 
her under control. He was a devoted husband. 

At the same time he was a devoted lover. During the 
ten years that Mrs. Coutts was going from bad to worse 
and being tenderly cared for by her husband, he was 
lavishing horses, carriages, villas, sums in the “ Long 
Annuities,” upon a young actress in Little Russell Street. 
The paradox has disturbed his biographers. Leaving to 
others the task of determining how far the relation between 
the old banker and the young woman was immoral, we 
must admit that we like him all the better for it ; more, it 
seems to prove that he loved his wife. For the first time 
he hears the birds at dawn and notices the spring leaves. 
Like his Harriot, birds and leaves seem to him innocent 
and fresh. 

You who can look to Heaven with so much pleasure and so pure 
a heart must have great pleasure in viewing such beautifulskies . . . 
eat light nourishing food—mutton roast and broiled is the best— 
porter is not good for you. . . I kiss the paper you are to look 
upon and beg you to kiss it just here. Your dear lips will then 
have touched what mine touch just now . . . The estate of Otham, 
you see, I have enquired about. Your 3 p. ct. Consol and 
Long Annuity... 


So it goes on from birds to flannel nightcaps, from eternal 
devotion to profitable investments ; but the strain that 
links together all these diverse notes is his recurring and 
constant adoration for Harriot’s ‘‘ pure, innocent, honest, 
kind, affectionate heart.”” It was a terrible blow to his 
daughters and sons-in-law to find that at his age he was 
capable of entertaining such illusions. When it came 
out that, four days after Mrs. Coutts was buried, the old 
gentleman of seventy-nine had hurried off to St. Pancras 
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Church and married himself (illegally, as it turned out, by 
one of those misadventures which always beset the Coutts 
family when they were in love) to an actress of no birth 
and robust physique, the lamentations that rent the 
family in twain were bitter in the extreme. What would 
become of his money? As they could not ask this 
openly, they took the more roundabout way of “ imputing 
to the servants” at Stratton Street that Mrs. Coutts was 
poisoning her husband and was in the habit of receiving 
men in her bedroom when half undressed. Coutts replied 
to his daughters and his sons-in-law in bitter, agitated 
letters which make painful, though spirited reading after 
a hundred years. How they tortured him! How they 
grudged him his happiness! How grateful he would have 
been for a word of sympathy! Still, he had his Harriot, 
and though she was only gone into the next room, he must 
write her a letter to say how he loves her and trusts her 
and begs her not to mind the spiteful things that his family 
say about her. ‘‘ Your constant, happy, and most 
affectionate husband ”’ he signs himself, and she invokes 
““My beloved Tom!” Indeed, Harriot deserved every 
penny she got, and we rejoice to think that she got them all. 
She was a generous woman. She was bountiful to her 
stepdaughters; she was always burying broken-down 
actors in luxury, and putting up marble tablets to their 
memories ; and she married a Duke. But every year of 
her life she drove down to Little Russell Street, got out of 
her carriage, dismissed her servants, and walked along the 
dirty lane to have a look at the house where she had begun 
life as ‘‘ a poor little player child.”” And once, long after Tom 
was dead, she dreamed of Tom, and noted on the flyleaf of 
her Prayer Book how he had come to her looking “‘ well, 
tranquil, and divine. He anxiously desired me to change 
my shoes,” which was, no doubt, true to the life ; but in 
the dream it was “‘ for fear of taking cold, as I ha:! walked 
through waters to him,” which somehow touches us as if 
Tom and Harriot had walked through bitter waters 
to rescue their little fragment of love from all that 
money. V. W. 


THE ITALIAN PEASANT 


AmonG ItTaLtan Peasants. Written and illustrated by Tony 
Cyriax. (Collins. 12s. 6d. net.) 


NE is inclined to approach an English book on Italian 
peasants with suspicion, but a few minutes with 

Miss Cyriax set one’s mindatrest. Her title does 

not belie her. This is not a book about Italian peasants. 
From the very first page we are, as she promises us, among 
them, in the heart of the little Northern village of Campia, 
sharing their lives in every detail and in the greatest 
intimacy. Perhaps one of the reasons why she is so 
successful in creating the illusion is the completeness with 
which she is able to exclude the outside world. She is ab- 
solutely absorbed in the life around her, and the England 
she has left behind hardly ever intrudes except when the 
delightful idle little Riccardo, who is so persistent in 
securing the leisure he requires from the endless tasks 
imposed upon him in a family of hard workers whose taste 
for work he cannot share, comes to demand a kiss from the 
Si’ora before he will deliver up her letters, or when she 
nearly misses the train that is to carry her away because 
either her host or her hostess—she could never make up 
her mind whether it was Bartolo or Rosina—had put the 
clock back half an hour to compel her to stay another day. 
Miss Cyriax took her first plunge into the village life at 
the dance at the inn, where she made the acquaintance of 
most of the little world which she came to know so well ; 
and as the inn belonged to Nino, of course the carabinieri 
raided it and found the door open after hours, though 
luckily the dance was over. Nino seems to us to embody 
most of the tragedy of the life of the Italian peasant to-day. 
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It is true he was the unlucky one of the village. Indeed, 
in South Italy he could not possibly have escaped a reputa- 
tion for possessing the Evil Eye. But perhaps Campia lies 
north of the zone of the Malocchio. If there was a storm, 
it was sure to be his crop that suffered most, and he would 
be equally sure to inform the insurance agents of the 
damage too late. His agricultural methods may help to 
explain some of the ill-luck that dogged his footsteps. He 
would take a handful of seeds and scatter them on the 
ground, then break up the soil with a pick. He admitted 
that it might be better to dig it over first, but he had too 
much land and too little time to ba able to afford to be 
particular. 


Yet it was only in degree that he differed from the rest 
of the village. They were all—or at least all those who 
worked on the land—living on a starvation margin; and 
yet they were, as always, patient and hard-working, simple 
and hard-swearing. Miss Cyriax gives a number of 
amusing instances, typical throughout agricultural Italy 
of the combination of Italian and American profanity. 
Vines and olives are still the standard crops even in these 
mountain regions, though each year there is the same 
gamble with the hail. Miss Cyriax was living in a little 
mountain cattle-hut with the De Marchesi, one of the more 
aristocratic peasant families of the village, when the 
inevitable hailstorm arrived. So severe was it that they 
all knew at once that it meant ruin to most of them. 
The one hope of salvation lay. in the departure of 
another batch of the best manhood of the village for 
a period of years across the Atlantic. It never occurred 
to them to try a change in their agricultural methods 
or to endeavour to obtain relief at home, and the Signore 
of the place seemed astonished that Miss Cyriax should 
mention such a thing, speaking of America as the natural 
consequence with the utmost indifference. One is reminded 
of that Slovak peasant song which puns on Canada and 
attributes to it both the milk and honey of the land of 
Canaan and the miracle of Cana—the land of all promise, 
though no Italian will ever make more than a temporary 
sojourn in America if he can helpit. And poor, one-eyed 
Nino’s only way of avoiding the doctors and reaching his 
promised land in Buffalo lay through Canada, though even 
in the States he was still pursued by his ill-luck. The 
woman’s hardships appear in the description of Rosina and 
her cavalleri, as she called the silkworms. After forty days’ 
incessant work, which at last went on almost continuously 
day and night and made her temper unendurable, she 
possessed 56 kilos of silk, for which she received 4 lire the 
kilo. 


But it is unfair to dwell on the gloomy side of the picture, 
for Miss Cyriax takes these hardships as part of the natural 
course of events, as do her peasants, and by no means allows 
them to spoil the fun of it all. We are introduced to the 
scandals and love affairs of the village, and learn that even 
a De Marchesi will use the broomstick freely upon her 
daughter’s shoulders in order to guide her towards a 
marriage of interest rather than of love. The only chance for 
a daughter to get her way is apparently to threaten the 
danger of a scandal. No wonder the peasant women 
glowed with enthusiasm on hearing of the prowess of the 
militant Suffragettes ; and even the men were with them; 


Miss Cyriax was at pains to see every side of village life 
from the lime and charcoal burning to the life in the 
cattle-huts in the mountains. And it was not long before 
the people opened their hearts to her, once they realized 
how genuine was her sympathy and interest. The book 
is, perhaps, a little too long and the return from the 
mountain to the village, brought its disillusions, especially 
about the honesty of Rosina. For ourselves, we prefer 
Miss Cyriax’s pen to her brush or her pencil. 

L. C.-M. 
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PARIS IN FICTION 


Tue PaRIS OF THE NovELists. By Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 
(Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 


HE streets of London would be appreciably the duller 
without those white-lettered plaques of blue or red 
which bear witness to the one-time presence of 

greatness within the houses to which they are affixed. It 
is pleasant to be reminded every time one goes to lunch 
in Soho that Hazlitt was born, or lived, or died in a house 
just opposite one’s favourite restaurant ; pleasant to know 
that next door to the London Library is a mansion that 
has been inhabited by three Prime Ministers ; while every 
time the bus rattles down Baker Street one shoots out 
myopic glances in the hope, never fulfilled, of discovering 
who it was that lived in the be-plaqued house near the 
Underground station. Who is responsible? Is it the 
Society of Arts or the County Council. We are grateful 
to the commemorators, whoever they may be. Many a 
tedious walk has been cheered by the sight of one of those 
round halos of greatness let into a stucco wall. 

Mr. Maurice carries the plate-sticking process a step 
further. All the great men and women of real life have 
already been commemorated. And so, finding it necessary 
to satisfy that sense of pietas, that feeling for old senti- 
mental associations which characterizes our American 
cousins, Mr. Maurice has made it his business to go round 
marking the houses that have belonged to the great men 
and women of fiction. He has already blazed his literary 
trail in New York. Now he descends on Paris with a 
trunk full of memorial tablets: ‘‘ In this house Vautrin 
was captured by the police’”’; ‘‘ Here Trilby lived”’; 
and so on with a thousand names from all the novels one 
has, or ought to have, read. Travellers who love sight- 
seeing for its own delicious sake will find his book a new 
source of joy and interest when next they visit Paris. 
Personally, we find we have quite enough to get through 
in the way of museums and ancient architecture. Your 
true sightseer is born, not made; and we are not among 
the congenitally rubber-necked. On our last visit to Paris 
there was only one fiction-hallowed spot that we tried to 
locate, and that was a certain “ petite plate-forme au pied 
d’une grande cheminée marquée d’une aigle impériale ”’ on 
the roof of the Louvre where César Capéran lay outstretched 
in the May sunshine with his pipe and a bottle of his own 
home-grown wine of Barbazange. We wish that Mr. 
Maurice had found a place for this enchanting character, 
the solitary but perfect creation of one of the many French 
writers whom the war destroyed, Louis Codet. Capéran 
is worth all the Maupassant heroes, all the personages from 
the pages of Sue and Paul de Kock and W. J. Locke and 
Booth Tarkington, whose haunts Mr. Maurice has been at 
such pains to locate. 

Being, as we have said, no sightseer, we should have 
preferred it if Mr. Maurice had plunged rather deeper into 
his subject. What an interesting chapter might be written, 
for example, on the myth of Paris, the fabulous prestige 
that has made it, partly to its own profit and partly to its 
detriment, the centre to which all the civilized world has 
gravitated! The novelists have had their share in creating 
and fostering the myth. There is Balzac, for instance, 
with his romantic belief that there were certain things 
that could only happen in Paris and nowhere else. There 
is, for Balzac, “‘ ce sourire particulier aux gens de Paris,” 
there are certain ‘‘ mots affreux ”’ of which only the fashion- 
able Parisienne knows the withering secret. And then the 
cynicism of Parisian morality! ‘‘ A Paris, une belle vertu 
a le succés d’un gros diamant, d’une curiosité rare’’; or 
again: ‘‘Comme tous les Parisiens, Molineux éprouvait 
un besoin de domination.” Queer things may happen in 
Touraine or even in benighted London, but for the real 
excitements there’s no place like Paris. 
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Or, again, one might have drawn from the novelists of 
recent years an admirable chapter on the character of 
modern Haussmannized Paris. Hére in England the most 
important streets are always the narrowest and the crooked- 
est, and have a pleasant habit of leading nowhere at all. 
In Paris they have run to the opposite exteme, multiplying 
round-points and stars and vast open places till the life 
of the pedestrian in these later days of the taxi and omni- 
bus is never out of danger ; they have carried the passion 
for noble vistas and long perspective to the pitch of planting 
the Trocadéro, raffish and abandoned, to grimace between 
the straddling legs of the Eiffel Tower, down the whole 
length of the Champ de Mars, at the massive solemnity of 
the Ecole Militaire. . . 


There are plenty more chapters that Mr. Maurice might 
have written. As it is, however, he has chosen to confine 
himself to a more modest, more immediately guide-bookish 
form. To any one who wants to give his fiction actuality 
and would like at the same time to enliven his walks in 
Paris, we can commend Mr. Maurice’s volume as a store- 
house of amusing information. A. L. H, 


A CHEERFUL LADY 


Miss EDEN’s LETTERS. Edited by her Great-Niece, Violet 
Dickinson. (Macmillan. 18s, net.) 


OW interesting life is! The mere reflection of its 
most insignificant aspect from a polished surfaee 
is delightful. Or is it the surface we admire? 

But it is inopportune to grub here round the very founda- 
tion of existence, and were we not close upon an inquiry 
about the Thing-in-itself ? In this instance let us content 
ourselves with the polished surface of Emily Eden’s mind, 
and its reflections. They will stimulate metaphysical 
questionings only in a very irritable subject, and then by 
reaction. 

She moved in that great world which is so curiously 
simplified by the exclusion of almost all facts save those 
relating to well-connected people. A world of this kind 
takes a long time to produce, and can be kept rolling only 
at considerable expense ; most people have to be satisfied 
with cheaper methods of ignoring the bulk of reality ; but 
on a comparison of methods, that of the little group of 
people to which Miss Eden belonged will prove among the 
most comely. 

Emily, having accepted in her sensible way the fiction 
in which she was brought up, troubled herself no more 
about it, and turned her very keen and intelligent attention 
to the people and things about her. She found them 
amusing, and especially she found it amusing to exist 
among so many heterogeneous objects, to take them up 
one after another into her clever consciousness, and then 
write letters about them. And it is remarkable that she 
should have found it amusing, since her consciousness 
really was clever. For the impression conveyed to us, 
while we enjoy her letters, is that the experience on which 
they are founded presents, in the handsome binding of an 
édition de luxe, the plain text of social amenities among 
commonplace people, with which we are all familiar in 
one of the popular editions. She was saved from boredom 
by her humanity ; its quality may be gauged partly by 
the fact that while finding diversion, and only gently 
ironical, in these surroundings, she had a rich appreciation 
of solitude, of gardening, and of reading. 

If you are in the habit of writing intelligent letters, 
intelligent correspondents become urgently necessary. 
These she found in Miss Villiers (Lady Theresa Lewis} 
and in Pamela, Lady Campbell. These two, and her 
brother, Lord Auckland, met the imperative need of friend- 
ship she had, with all her capacity for pleasing and finding 
pleasure in a large circle of acquaintance and kin. 





: 
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Up to 1835, her thirty-eighth year, when she left England 
with Lord Auckland, who was appointed Governor-General 
of India, her life was uneventful, so far as we can judge 
by the letters. Keeping house for her brother, on a small 
and a great scale, as his fortunate career progressed, alter- 
nated with visits to her friends. In either phase we are 
struck by the absence of general ideas; it is clear that 
she moves in an atmosphere singularly unruffled by in- 
tellectual disturbances; even her interest in politics 
resolves itself mainly into an interest in personalities: “I 
have never had a thought of my own, and I do not believe 
any of us can, in the way we are all educated.” 

But if she has no ideas about things in general, she has 
a perpetually renewed interest in the immediate; it is 
this, with the firm, easy texture of her style, and a delicate 
oddity of perception, which makes her letters so eminently 
readable. It is this, but something more ; for of all the 
qualities named she is perhaps fully conscious; but she 
appears admirably unconscious of the qualities of heart 
and character she has, and leaves us the pleasure of dis- 
covering for ourselves that, for instance, she is unselfish, 
or that she is capable of a plain seriousness of outlook 
when occasion calls for it. 

She mentions literature only incidentally, but her appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare, and still more of “‘ Pride and Preju- 
dice’ and of “‘ Pickwick,”’ is of good omen. “‘ Pickwick” is 
“the only bit of fun in India.” ‘I have not read it 
through in numbers more than ten times, but now it is 
complete I think of studying it more correctly.” 

The letters afford here and there an amusing glimpse 
into the domesticities of eminent persons. The subjection 
of Lord Goderich to the caprices and tantrums of Sarah 
his wife is documented with much particularity. Lady 
Goderich was the stepdaughter of Eleanor, Countess of 
Buckinghamshire, Miss Eden’s sister. “‘ Only to think,” 
exclaims Miss Eden in 1827, “of Lord Goderich being 
Prime Minister . . . And if he is Prime Minister, what is 
Sarah? Queen of England at least.”” Miss Fitzgerald 
contributes a lively picture of the Lansdowne household 
at Bowood, where a happier state of things prevails than 
in the Goderich ménage, “for the Wilt woman [Lady 
Lansdowne! liveth bounden in subjection and loving 
obedience unto her husband, and filleth her time duly in 
catering and ordering for her household.” 

Not the least delightful part of the book is that con- 
taining the letters of Miss Pamela Fitzgerald (afterwards 
Lady Campbell) to Miss Eden. They are especially fre- 
quent in the earlier pages, and for a time they eclipse, by 
their brilliance, vitality and humour, the more sober 
colouring of Miss Eden’s style. Apart from the intrinsic 
merit of the correspondence, we admire in it a record of 
undeviating affection. As Lady Campbell puts it... 
“You know, Emmy, we do belong to one another upon 
some Geometrical System of fitness that we cannot well 
describe.”’ 

The years spent in India removed Miss Eden from the 
surroundings best suited to her quiet contemplative 
curiosity, thrusting her into circumstances of pomp and 
ceremony which she bore a little impatiently. On the 
whole, the experience proved too large and complicated 
to be recorded successfully by the delicate mechanism. 

Of the remaining years of her life (from 1842 to 1869) 
we obtain but an imperfect notion from the fifty pages 
given to her letters over this period. And we miss here 
perhaps something of the charm of the earlier correspon- 
dence, though to the last page she exemplifies the principle 
with which the book fittingly concludes: “‘. . . Please do 
not spoil them [your children],” she writes to her niece. 
“* Life does not spoil anybody, and so teach them early to 
take it as it comes—cheerfully.”’ 

F. W. S. 
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HISTORY FOR THE PLAIN MAN 


Factors IN MODERN History. By A.F. Pollard. Third Im- 
pression. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


ROFESSOR POLLARD is to be heartily congratulated 
in that his sagacious lectures, entitled ‘‘ Factors 
in Modern History,” have attained their third 

impression. He might at the same time have converted 
that impression into an edition. A discourse, for example, 
on the state of historical study in the University of London in 
1904 seems rather remote, even though it has been doctored 
by footnotes indicating the progress accomplished in the 
two and a half years subsequent to that date. Earlier in 
his paper the Professor’s readers will also encounter 
the Septennial Act described as if it were still a vital part 
of the Constitution, and the perplexing statement that 
“The present Premier and both the living ex-Premiers 
are Scots.” ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George a Scotchman! ’”’ they will 
naturally exclaim. And even when they have got their 
breaths back, and decided that “‘ the present Premier” 
must mean Mr. Asquith, and “ both the living ex-Premiers ” 
Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, they will 
remember that Mr. Asquith is after all a native of York- 
shire. Professor Pollard’s modern instances need re- 
furbishing, even if his wise saws hold their own. 

Wisdom, the sort of wisdom that appeals to the plain man 
and common-sense woman, is indeed the distinguishing 
feature of Professor Pollard’s historical survey. He gets 
right away from the old date-grinding school which 
regarded the “‘ when ”’ as all-important and the “ why” 
as a matter of-idle speculation. Chronology has its uses, 
of course, much as pegs are of service in a wardrobe ; but 
the pegs are made for the clothes, not the clothes for the 
pegs. Professor Pollard also dismisses the cataclysmic 
theory of history, in virtue of which the hero appeared 
like a rabbit from the conjurer’s hat to set straight the 
confusions of a troublesome world. The chopping of history 
into periods, on the allotment-garden system, was another 
consequence of the idea that events proceed by a series 
of jerks. Freeman used to proclaim against it and preach 
continuity, but his conversational sallies were not always 
consistent with his public utterances. ‘‘ You call yourself 
a historian!’ was his famous retort to a lecturer who 
diffidently confessed an interest in the foreign policy 
of Palmerston and Guizot. 

Ranging mainly over the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but at the same time leading up to them, 
Professor Pollard puts the march of events in a much 
truer perspective than his Victorian predecessors. Some 
have laboured both in thought and discovery, he would 
say, while others have entered into their labours. The 
Renaissance, therefore, did not burst upon the world like 
a thunderclap, and the foundations of empire were laid, 
not by far-seeing statesmen, but by obscure sailors and 
prospectors for gold. The epoch-making book, again, 
is no less a delusion than the epoch-making man, since, 
as the Professor reminds us, political philosophy is not 
generally the parent of political action, but a deduction 
from the accomplished fact. The importance of Hobbes 
and Locke was prospective, not immediate. If approached 
in the same spirit of historical justice, Henry VIII. and 
Cromwell cease to be the demigods of Froude and Carlyle, 
and become tangible creatures who, confronted by many 
difficulties, made praiseworthy efforts to find a way out of 
them. The Professor, however, seems to start away from 
the golden mean when he comes to Charles II., who, 
according to him, ‘debauched a whole generation.” 
That monarch, no doubt, set a bad example to his Court, 
but it may be questioned if the corruption spread very far 
or went very deep. Unfortunately, we know all about the 
Castlemaine, and but little, except from the dramatists, 
about Master Smith who sold candles in Bermondsey. 
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ERASMUS AND LUTHER 


ERASMUS AND LUTHER: THEIR ATTITUDE TO TOLERATION. By 
the Rev. Robert H. Murray, Litt.D. (S.P.C.K. 25s. net.) 


T is, perhaps, rather a pity that Dr. Murray, in choosing 

I a title for this very learned and interesting book, did 

not content himself with the first three words. For 
the fact is not only that it contains a vast deal more about 
its two name-givers than a mere discussion of their 
“attitude to toleration,” but that impatient persons, 
who have to wait for more than half the volume before 
that attitude makes a definite appearance in the discussion, 
may make the well-known and always dangerous inquiry, 
“When are you going to begin ? ”’ 

This is the more likely in that the book—though, as we 
have called it, interesting, and even extremely interesting 
when you are well engaged with it—shows, at the be- 
ginning especially, its learning more conspicuously than 
its interest. One has sometimes of late years heard com- 
plaints that books of real learning—of plentiful citation, 
of footnotes not excursive or decorative, but giving half 
a hundred authorities of source and comment for half a 
dozen words of text—are now sadly to seek. To such 
complainers, if they happen to be sincere, this book may 
be cheerfully commended. But, except to people who 
cannot take an interest in serious matters at all, there is 
no class of readers to whom it need be discommended. 
For its subject in period and its subjects in personage are 
such as must maintain a perennial interest for all whose 
range of interest itself is not brutishly (the word is used 
in its proper meaning) contemporary. You can hardly 
find anywhere two such strikingly contrasted and con- 
ditioned examples of the eternal types of the active and 
the contemplative man as Luther and Erasmus. There 
is hardly a period of history which is more of an epoch in 
all history than the latter part of the fifteenth century and 
the early part of the sixteenth. With such subjects the 
more each generation feels itself confronted with its own 
problems, the more important it is for it to compare and 
comprehend these others. To Erasmus, indeed, a good 
deal of attention has for some time past been paid in 
England, from Froude’s characteristic dealings with the 
Life to Mr. Allen’s masterly handling of the Letters. 
We have not had quite so much about Luther lately, 
and just now it is perhaps as well that he should not be 
too vulgarly handled. It is impossible for anyone who is 
a critic of literature not to admire him as a man of letters, 
and difficult for anyone who homo est entirely to dislike 
the humanum in him; but, to adapt Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase, his composition certainly gives a good many 
opportunities to anyone to abuse the German paste in it. 

Dr. Murray’s book—which is, in fact, an extremely 
minute and admirably documented analysis of the attitudes 
of the two men not merely to toleration, but to all the 
mighty quarrels of the time in which they took part in 
such curiously divergent ways—is a sort of literary history 
ef that quarrel, with pretty frequent apergus of a directly 
historical character, and not infrequent glances outside 
the period, which add to the interest. One can be least 
complimentary to the author on his method, which does 
too often recall the hackneyed saying about wood and 
trees. But even in this respect careful reading—at any 
rate for those who have some knowledge of the subject— 
will discover clearings and “rides” of thought which 
make the confusion not quite trackless. 

To Luther Dr. Murray is perfectly fair throughout, 
though, like most people perhaps, he finds his hero’s 
behaviour over the Peasants’ War a stumbling-block. 
He rather “looks through his fingers’ (though through 
shocked fingers) at the condonation of bigamy, and merely 
mentions the “‘ marriage with Catherine Bora”’ without 
any discussion of it or her. He does lay regretful and 
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repeated stress on Luther’s encouragement of what has 
been more recently called “‘ Prussianism,”’ but one is not 
quite certain to what extent he recognizes the intimate 
— of this with the Reformer’s views on Free 

ill. 

It is on this point that Dr. Murray seems to us not quite 
so fair to Erasmus, though he analyses the “ Diatribe ”’ 
with just praise.’ He seems to think that the scholar’s 
view was mainly that of a scholar and a humanist influenced 
by ancient philosophy and respect for the ancients gener- 
ally—that it was not so much with him a matter of Christian 
theology. Now no one would regard Erasmus as first 
of all a theologian ; but it is certain that there are points of 
view purely Christian—theological, and not to be found 
in the classics at all—from which the doctrine of servum 
arbitrium might be regarded as a sheer “ sin against the 
Holy Ghost.’’ However, that need not be dwelt upon 
here. Erasmus is undoubtedly a more difficult person 
to be just to than Luther, except in the case of those for 
whom “ Martin” is either a devil incarnate or a fifth 
Evangelist miraculously doubled with a second St. Paul. 
His genius in using the vernacular may be balanced by 
Erasmus’s wonderful command of Latin; the enthusiast 
who said that, if all Roman literature had perished, it 
would be worth while to learn the language in order to 
read the “‘ Colloquies”” was not quite a madman. But 
Erasmus has nothing to match Luther’s vivid and ex- 
uberant humanity, if he also escapes the Yahoo degradation 
of that humanity to which Martin sometimes too nearly 
succumbed. One can understand, and in a way sym- 
pathize with, the pathetic ‘‘ Can’t you let it—and me— 
alone ?”’ which the great scholar is always saying to 
himself, and not infrequently to other people; but it is 
certainly difficult to make a hero of him. 

Of these two most remarkable persons, and of their 
somewhat distant friendship and their very decided 
enmity, and the things that conditioned and caused these, 
and of the circumstance and atmosphere of their time, 
Dr. Murray has written, as has been said, not, perhaps, 
with absolute clarity, but with satisfactory abundance, 
and every now and then with a dominating survey which 
is more satisfactory still. That the Reformation “ drifted 
without statesmanlike guidance ”’ is the absolute, if also 
the unfortunate truth; and from the results of that 
misfortune the world has suffered to this present day. 

The period is so rich that, though Dr. Murray has cast 
his net widely, he has only been able to give us glimpses 
of a few of its fish. One sees, naturally, something of 
Melancthon and something of Erasmus’s numerous corre- 
spondents. The ever-beloved Obscuri are, of course, 
mentioned, but not much more; and, indeed, they came 
a little before the main time of the tale. The references 
to Rabelais are not infrequent, and are judicious; to 
Ulrich von Hutten Dr. Murray, like some other people, 
seems rather kind. And we get, once or twice, glances 
at that most refreshing controversialist, Cochleus. 

Besides abundant bibliographical matter (there are 
more than a dozen pages of it at the beginning, and more 
than two dozen at the end) there is a very remarkable 
appendix (fifty pages of smaller type than the main text) 
on “ The Conception of Progress in Classical and Medieval 
Writers.” It is practically a separate work, and might 
well form the subject of a separate review, though, of 
course, the connection of the subject with a discussion on 
Toleration is more than fortuitous. But to review it 
adequately would take space nearly as ample as its own, 
for one would have to deal not merely with classical, 
medieval, and Renaissance writers generally, but more 
specially with Seneca, St. Augustine, Roger Bacon, Postel, 
Bodin, Montaigne, Machiavelli, Rabelais again, Campanella 
and Francis Bacon, to all of whom Dr. Murray gives 
special attention. Now there are not many of these on 
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whom one would not like to say something, so that 
ef making the review there would be no end to the writer, 
and of reading it much weariness to the reader. Let 
us merely assure this latter that he will find much matter 
for meditation—perhaps even more than in the main text— 
in this appendix. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


THE CASE FOR THE CENSORSHIP 


THe Press IN War-Time. By Sir Edward Cook. (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

IR EDWARD COOK puts a good case. He does it 
by the very powerful and popular method of invoking 
general principles. Do you agree that, ina country 

at war, a censorship is desirable ? You can scarcely be 
daring enough to say “‘ No,” but in case you do, Sir Edward 
explains the probably disastrous consequences of unlimited 
free speech. Sooner or later you must give in; you are 
opposed by such a phalanx of distinguished military men, 
of awful examples drawn from history, of distressing 
anecdotes furnished even by the present war, that finally, 
if you have any respect whatever for specialist opinion 
and the teachings of history, you must concede Sir Edward 
his first premise. But having done this you have delivered 
yourself bound into the hands of those same specialists. 
It is implicit in the argument that they, and they alone, 
know what should be censored. No matter how much 
their particular decisions revolt your intelligence—you 
have admitted the preliminary hypothesis that, in all 
cases, they know better. But Sir Edward very graciously 
tries to loosen the knots of your bondage a little by pointing 
out that you still control your censors. It is incredible 
but true. For in every case the censors are bound by the 
Defence of the Realm Act,and that, of course, was made 
by you—in the persons of your representatives, naturally. 
It is all perfectly legal and aboveboard. You may object 
that in practice the censorship did several things which 
were flagrantly unjust or obviously idiotic. Perhaps 
you are a journalist and have some particular case in mind. 
The answer is, Not at all. You are referred to Reg. 27, 
in which occur the words (endorsed by you) “ spreads 
reports or makes statements intended or likely to cause 
disaffection to... .” That is the general principle; 
If you object to the particular application, you must 
remember you are not an expert. Thus you are neatly 
impaled on the other horn. 


The fact is that, if you accept Sir Edward’s assumptions, 
then, like the simple schoolboy entrapped by Euclid’s 
axioms, you must accept the rest. The question is, Is 
victory the first consideration for a country at war? 
May you lie, suppress the truth, commit injustice, inflame 
bad passions, deny your religion, if any or all of that gives 
you a greater chance of winning? May you lose your 
own soul to gain the world? If you say ‘“‘ No,” then where 
do you differ, logically, from the conscientious objector ? 
What half-way house is there between that depraved object 
and the patriot who says, “‘ My country, right or wrong ”’ ? 
But we are not a logical people—there is no such thing as 
a logical people. A people at war is not a collection of 
logicians, it is a community of individuals torn by con- 
flicting instincts. Consequently, we are neither pacifists 
nor out-and-out “ patriots,’’ and as a further consequence 
the censorship was both felt to be necessary and fiercely 
condemned. 


Sir Edward, arguing his case as a logician, has 
no difficulty in conducting it to a triumphant con- 
clusion. But he does not meet the objections to his case, 
for they were not logical. There is no contradiction in 
his case for the censorship ; the contradiction was in those 
who were called upon to suffer it. 
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A MODERN NOVEL 


PIRATES OF THE SpriInG. By Forrest Reid. (Dublin, Talbot Press; 
London, Fisher Unwin. 7s. net.) 


to write about schoolboys, and what will happen ? 

The point of this question is that the artist must be 
modern, that is, he must be predominantly interested in 
what Mr. Santayana has called “ literary psychology.” 
He must envisage his theme as a problem in this strange; 
but occasionally illuminating, art. The difficulty of the 
task consists chiefly in the inadequacy between the problem 
and the method. The method exists for the explication of 
comparatively definite objects: it is neither sufficiently 
delicate nor sufficiently brutal* to deal with embryonic 
shapes. At any rate we know of no artist who has succeeded 
in this particular problem. The closed bud is tweaked a 
little, teased out a little, until it resembles rather more 
than it should the flower that it will be. Mr. Kipling did 
this in “ Stalky and Co.” Dostoevsky did it flagrantly, 
for English readers, in Kolya. Mr. James Joyce frankly 
postulates an altogether exceptional boy who was hardly 
a boy at all. Mr. Reid, unless we misunderstand him, does 
not intend to escape his problem in this way ; his boys are 
intended to be boys. In this he has not been fully suc- 
cessful ; the boys are not only exceptional amongst boys 
(this would merely change the problem to another and 
easier one), but they are exceptional in the sense that they 
are too much like men. They are presented with too hard 
an outline; their conversation is made interesting, not 
merely as an indication, but in itself. The fundamental 
ground-plan of each boy, as it were, is convincing enough. 
It is in the details that we notice that teasing-out process 
to which we have referred. 

We stress this point because we think that failure here 
is, for Mr. Reid, complete failure. If his book is not a 
successful “‘ study” of a group of boys it is nothing, and 
the reason for this also lies in the fact that Mr. Reid is a 
modern artist. He is not concerned to relate his problem 
to anything else. It exists simply to be solved; his 
conception of a work of art is of a thing complete and 
satisfying in itself. For the purpose in hand he is not 
concerned with anything outside the covers of his book. 
If the performance does not ‘‘ come off,” nothing comes off. 
The juggler misses the ball, and that is the end of the 
matter. There is no need for the artist to ascribe to himself 
such limited functions, but if he does so he must remember 
that all our interest is now held fast by a single thread. 
If that snaps we are entirely released. We can, of course, 
as critics, take an interest in the wholly different question 
of the precise manner and degree of the failure. In Mr. 
Reid’s case, for instance, we do not think the failure due 
to any inherent weakness in his equipment, but to the use 
of the wrong instruments. His method is not proper to 
his material. His error resembles that of the old type of 
animal psychologist—he is too anthropomorphic. 

Had the attempt been successful we should have been 
able to applaud a finished performance. We could not 
have done more. We would have said “ Yes”’ at the end 
of the demonstration, have thanked Mr. Reid, as we do 
now, for providing an amusing interlude, and then have 
put the experience on one side as not being pertinent. 
That, as we see it, is the chief vice of modern literary art, 
that it is not pertinent to anything else. We sit in these 
little rooms, more or less brightly lit, we are more or less 
interested in what is there displayed to us, and we come 
out into our habitual twilight, finding that it is not relieved. 

N. 


S" a modern, careful and conscientious literary artist 


Tue Royat PuotoGrapuHic Society announce that their 
Hurter and Driffield memorial volume, ‘‘ The Photographic 
Researches of Ferdinand Hurter and Vero C. Driffield,” 
will be issued by the Society on March 15. 
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MARGINALIA 


“ HE rewards of literature’”’—there is something 
deliciously rotund and episcopal about the 
phrase. Invested with this swelling title, the 

thin occasional guineas assume an air of importance— 

factitious, alas ! for when the guineas come to be turned into 
food and clothing, they prove to be just as scarce and as 
meagre as they were before their ennoblement. For us— 
poor, but honest, or, rather, intelligent and therefore poor 

—it is adding ironic insult to injury to call the sweated 

wages of literature “ rewards.”” But the real rewards of 

literature, the thousands and ten thousands of which we 
enviously hear tell, are they inevitably unattainable ? 


After all, we tell ourselves, we are intelligent enough, 
we have a sense of humour. Why shouldn’t we be able 
to beat the authors of best-sellers at their own game ? 
It ought not to be insuperably difficult to turn out a few 
“ wholesome love stories” or a volume of Wilcoxian gems. 
It is only a question of trying. 


The genius, whose “genial” works are despised 
and misunderstood, and who earns his living by 
writing best-sellers, is not an uncommon character 
in fiction. But, in real life, does he exist? We 
have some doubts. There are plenty of people who 
can counterbalance third-rate journalism with a pass- 
able novel; there are few, or none that we know of, 
who can produce simultaneously works of genuine merit, 
and works of genuine popular badness. Would it have 
been possible for Henry James to have made a fortune 
by throwing off, in his leisure moments, the novels of Nat 
Gould? Or could Mr. Yeats have paid for the luxury of 
being a poet by writing “ Laugh and the world laughs 
with you’’? We can be morally certain that, however 
hard he had tried, he would have found the task impossible. 
But genius is exceptional ; it has nothing to do with the 
case in point, which concerns only poor, but honest men of 
letters like ourselves, who are neither geniuses nor Garvices, 
but simply educated persons with a certain measure of 
intelligence, even of talent. Surely we might, by the 
expense of a little patience and ingenuity, hatch from our 
brains the literary geese that should in their turn lay a 
few golden eggs. But no; if nature has made it impossible 
for the man of genius to be pompier, education has done 
the same for the honest man of letters. Do what he may, 
he will never be able to write those wholesome love stories, 
his play will never run for a thousand and one nights, his 
thymes will never be sold in cheap editions. 


Readers of M. Proust’s enchanting novel will rernember 
how Swann, in what is perhaps the finest episode in the 
book, finds himself drawn by his unfortunate love affair 
into a social system revolving round the dinner - table of 
the Verdurins. The Verdurins—how well we know their 
English equivalents !—are rich, move in circles that are 
not the highest, and have intellectual pretensions. Lion- 
hunters excluded from the best-stocked game preserves, 
they have collected a menagerie of the mangiest specimens 
—a second-rate man of science, a professor or two, an 
indifferent infant prodigy, a bad painter, with a few members 
of that section of the bourgeoisie which believes itself to 
be the intelligentsia. Into this dismal coterie Swann’s 
deplorable weakness for the fair sex has lured him—Swann, 
the exquisitely cultured, Swann, the aristocrat, Swann, whose 
intellectual refinement is as sensitive as that of the princess 
who could not sleep for the crumpled rose-leaf under her 
mountainous feather-beds. M. Proust has expended all 
his delicate and elaborate art in describing the discomforts 
of the situation. We are shown poor Swann faintly and 
painfully smiling at the Professor’s puns, trying not to be 
too ironic at each exhibition of bad taste, wincing at the 
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crudity (compared with the half-words, the mere 
suggestions by which his own over-cultured intimates are 
in the habit of communicating their thoughts) of completed 
— repetitions and the labouring of obvious 
ideas. 


In the presence of what is really popular in literature 
and drama, most of us feel rather like Swann among the 
Verdurins. We suffer from the education which it has 
been our fortune, or, perhaps, our mischance, to receive. 
Accustomed to all manner of reticences and restraints, we 
are constantly and profoundly shocked by the immodesty 
of the best-sellers and the stage successes. Our delicate 
mental constitutions are appalled by the orgies of senti- 
ment; we shrink as the obvious is rubbed into us, like 
salt into an open wound. It may be, indeed it almost 
certainly is the case, that our susceptibilities are too tender. 
It is true, as Wordsworth said in his Preface to “ Lyrical 
Ballads,” that ‘‘the human mind is capable of being excited 
without the application of gross and violent stimulants ; 
and he must have a very faint perception of its beauty 
and dignity who does not know this, and who does not 
further know, that one being is elevated above another, 
in proportion as he possesses this capability.” But it is 
also true that a human being may become so much elevated 
above his fellows that he will finally shrink, not merely 
from the gross and violent emotions, but from all the obvious 
primary emotions of whatever sort. He will, in fact, 
become a highbrow. At the present time we see only 
too many of these persons, self-elevated to an enormous 
height above the ordinary level of humanity. 


But this is a divagation from our theme. What we 
have to ask ourselves is this: Is it possible for a Swann 
to imitate a Verdurin well enough to escape detection ? 
Can a person of high, or even of medium brow suppress 
his natural susceptibilities, overcome all his disgusts and 
write a best-seller? It seems very doubtful. For even 
if he has successfully made the moral effort, has braved 
an ordeal which will cost him as much as for a shy man it 
would to take off his clothes in the street, even if he has 
brought himself to handle the unpleasant slush of popular 
sentiment, will he be able to prevent a cloven hoof of 
irony from peeping through? No; to be done well, these 
things must be done with love and conviction. And 
within their category these things must be well done, or 
else, to the great credit of those who buy, they will not 
succeed. Love and conviction must go into the work, and 
love and conviction are precisely the things that the high- 
brow cannot by any possibility put into it. It looks, alas! 
as though those glittering rewards of literature were fated 
to remain for most of us a mirage on our horizon, seductive 
and unattainable. 

AUTOLYCUS. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY RATE IN SCOTLAND 


THE exclusion of Scotland from the advantages of the new 
Public Libraries Act—particularly as regards the removal of 
the rate limit—has been very disappointing to Scottish public 
library authorities, many of whom find the institutions for 
which they are responsible verging on bankruptcy. The 
Scottish Library Association has represented to the Secretary 
of Scotland that as the needs of Scottish public librazies are 
no less urgent than those of similar institutions in England 
and Wales, and their work of no less importance, Scotland 
should receive, without delay, equality of treatment in this 
matter. 

At the request of the Committee of the Sandeman Public 
Library, Perth, the Council of the Scottish Library Association 
has invited all Public Library Committees to send delegates 
to a meeting to be held in the Council Chambers, Perth, on 
Thursday, the 18th inst., to discuss the question of urging 
upon the Government the clamant need of immediate 
financial relief for Scottish libraries, 





NOTES FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, March 5, 1920. 

THERE was a little too much optimism in the reference 
made here a fortnight ago to the Thomas Davis Society of 
Trinity College. It appears that, although the Society has 
mot yet been “ proclaimed ’’ by Dublin Castle, the members 
are not allowed by the College authorities to meet in the 
University. It was, therefore, in a hired room in the city 
that an audience came together to hear Lord Dunsany when 
he lectured last week on ‘‘ Drama in Ireland.’’ Ignoring 
the existence of every Irish dramatist except Synge, the 
lecturer then proceeded to demonstrate that we do not 
appreciate our dramatists in this country, and held up America 
as a reproach to both England and Ireland. One gathered 
that his personal experiences in America recently have con- 
vinced him that in one case, at least, the verdict of America 
to-day will be the verdict of posterity in these islands 
to-morrow. Yet two of his plays were produced at the Abbey 
Theatre before his work had ever been seen in London or 
New York. 

In the current number of the London Mercury there is an 
appreciation of the Misses Somerville and Ross which illustrates 
most appropriately that divergence of English and Irish 
opinion regarding Irish literature to which these notes alluded 
a few weeks back. In the first place, the writer of the article 
in question, while clearly aware that criticism in Ireland 
does not agree with his unreserved enthusiasm, has failed to 
understand it. We do not deny the many fine qualities of 
humour and observation which distinguish the authors of 
‘* Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.”’ from the more obvious 
of their imitators. Unlike Mr. Orlo Williams, we agree with 
the writers of ‘‘ The Real Charlotte’’ inconsidering that book 
their best. If, as he says, we accuse them of “ following 
in the benighted footsteps of those who have given us the 
dreary horror of the traditional stage Irishman,’’ it is not 
because their work is equally bad. At the same time, we 
have not forgotten that the chief patrons of those ‘‘ dreary 
horrors’’ remarkably resembled the varied classes of the 
admiring public which Mr. Williams describes. This fact 
has a significance which seems to have been overlooked by 
him, when he so confidently guarantees that we shall find in 
the pages of ‘“‘ Somerville and Ross ”’ a part of the Irish heart 
“ pulsing with true Irish blood and throbbing with truly 
Irish emotions.” 

It is this admission that ‘‘a part”’ only of the Irish heart 
is revealed which is important. The question is : Which part ? 
And in the answer lies the whole explanation of the difference 
which determines the conflicting estimates of Irish literature 
in and outside Ireland. An intimate knowledge of this country 
is necessary to a proper understanding of the relationship 
of what may be called the R.M. class to the majority of the 
Irish people. To describe in terms of politics that relationship 
would be to transgress the hospitality of these columns. 
Let it be sufficient to say that, apart from the scenes of sport 
and facile sentiment which make up the popular novels 
of Miss Somerville and her collaborator, there is no point of 
decently human contact between the minority and the majority. 
They are divided, not only by the usual social distinctions, 
but by deep national antgonisms. These majors and horse- 
women may be “ delightfully Irish’’ to outside observers— 
many of them, indeed, are more thoroughly Irish in race 
than the prominent leaders of the Nationalist movement; 
but so far as the nation to which they belong is concerned 
they are alien. The writings of those who have been almost 
exclusively preoccupied with the superficial aspects of what 
is, to the majority of the liish people, a tragic problem, cannot 
be regarded in Ireland with the literary detachment of Mr. 
Orlo Williams and others. 

This is no doubt a barbarous confession of zsthetic blind- 
ness, an example of the incurable Irish habit of dragging 
** politics’ into everything. You will notice the same lament- 
able tendency amongst less backward races situated as Ireland 
is. Hansi’s ‘‘ Professor Knatschke’’ is the only form of 
humour which an Alsatian could reasonably be expected 
to appreciate in a compatriot attempting to deal with the 
lighter side of life in a community without self-government. 
If any Pole or Dane, reconciled for personal reasons to the 
régime from which Schleswig and East Prussia have been 
liberated, had written humorously of the feudal charm of the 
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relations between the governing class and the mere natives, 
he would expect more applause in Berlin than in Copenhagen 
or Strasbourg. His all-too-human compatriots would be 
prepared to risk the accusation of having neglected a master- 
piece. Without attempting to belittle in any way the art of 
Miss Somerville and the late Miss Martin Ross, within its 
strictly defined limits, Irish criticism will prefer such stories 
as Mr. Seumas O’Kelly’s ‘‘ The Weaver’s Grave,’’ a perfect 
little masterpiece of real Irish humour. For the rest, nous 
en avons vu d'autres! B. 


THE LATE A. H. BULLEN 


Tue sudden death, at the age of 63, of Mr. A. H. Bullen, on 
February 29 last, at Stratford-on-Avon, where he had established 
the Shakespeare Head Press, removes perhaps the finest of 
Elizabethan scholars, and certainly the one to whom students 
of Elizabethan literature owe the debt of deepest gratitude. 
Bullen’s scholarship was devoid of any tinge of pedantry, and 
refined to the highest purposes by an exquisite appreciation of 
his author. His emendations of the text of Marlowe are a con- 
spicuous example of his gifts. 

His published works began with the edition of the works of 
John Day (1881) and the now rare “ Collection of Old English 
Plays ”’ (1882-5). This was followed by ‘‘ A Christmas Garland ”’ 
of carols and poems from the fifteenth century onwards (1885), 
a precursor of the volume by which he was to reach the general 
public, and exercise an indubitable influence on the development 
of modern poetry—‘‘ Lyrics from Song Books of the Elizabethan 
Age ”’ (1886), followed by ‘‘ More Lyrics from the Song Books ” 
(1887) and ‘‘ Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan Age ” 
(1891). 

His standard editions of Marlowe, Middleton and Marston, 
and ‘“‘ England’s Helicon’? had meanwhile appeared (1885-7). 
Once more he reached the larger public by his edition of ‘‘ The 
Works of Dr. Thomas Campion’”’ (1889), a revelation of a 
neglected genius, for which the gratitude of English men of 
letters was admirably expressed by Mr. Edmund Gosse in a 
memorable sonnet; and a little later Bullen placed the lover 
of literature under a still greater debt by beginning the publica- 
tion of that invaluable ‘‘ Muses’ Library ’’ from which so many 
have derived a great part of their knowledge of Elizabethan 
poetry. Bullen, indeed—and this is the highest praise—was 
infinitely removed from the mere bibliophile. Throughout his 
laborious career he was animated by the desire to make the 
Elizabethans accessible to the widest possible public, and he 
lavished himself and his none too generous means on this object. 
His foundation of the Shakespeare Head Press at Stratford-on- 
Avon was his final effort towards this aim, and it is devoutly 
to be hoped that a way will be found to maintain this institution, 
if only as an adequate memorial to one who has deserved 
supremely well of lovers of our literature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE following books have been recently added to the 
Library of the British Museum: Paulus Olearius, De fide 
concubinarum in sacerdotes, F. Heumann, Mainz, c. 1510.— 
The forme and maner of subuention or helpyng for pore 
people, deuised in the city of Hypres in Flaunders, translated 
out of laten by Wm. Marshall, T. Godfray, London, 1535.— 
A Discourse of the bloody and cruell battaile of late lost by 
the Great Turke Sultan Selim, and also of the taking of the 
strong toun of Seruan, 1579, translated out of French into 
English, T. Dawson, London [1579?].—A Letter written by 
the King of Nauarre vnto the French King concerning his 
innocencie [E. Aggas, London], 1585.—Three Letters written 
by the King of Nauarre to the States of the Cleargie, Nobilitie 
and third Estate of France, E. Aggas, London, 1586.—T. B., 
The Copie of a Letter sent by an English gentleman out of 
France concerning the great victorie which the French King 
obtained against the Duke de Maine, 1589, W. Wright, London, 
1590.—The Troubles of Geneva, with the warres which the 
Duke of Sauoy hath made against it, translated by W. P., 
T. Nelson, London, 1591. With a woodcut map of Geneva.— 
A Particuler of the yeelding vppe of the town of Zutphen, 
W. Wright, London, 1591.—A true Report of a most famous 
victorie, atchieued by a certaine vessell called the Blacke 
Galley of Dort, C. Burby, London, 1600.—W. H., The 
Reformed Trauailer, W. White, London, 1606, 
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Science 
EMPIRICISM 


“‘ Experientia docet.” 


CIENCE as a study and a method grows daily in 
importance. Its progress has become proverbial, and 
its discoveries fill the world with wonder, for we live 

in a scientific age. We are led to review our lives and 
habits in the light of knowledge gained by the scientific 
method, and in the appeal that Science makes to reason 
we are sometimes forced against our will to discard long- 
cherished beliefs and well-established practice. The aim 
of Science is to establish the truth of material things, and 
the method employed is that of observation, record and 
analysis. The most complex processes, even life itself, 
are reduced to their component units ; the relation of unit 
parts to one another in any complex process is determined 
by observing the result of varying one unit while other 
variables are kept constant or eliminated. That the result 
is due to the introduction of a single variant is proved by 
a ‘‘control”’ experiment in which identical circumstances 
are reproduced, but without the introduction of the single 
variant whose effect is to be determined. The repetition 
of any sequence is expressed in terms of Cause and Effect, 
and, given identical circumstances, any sequence is capable 
of repetition. Following this process of analysis comes 
a process of synthesis by means of which related sequences 
find expression in general terms, while generalizations of 
greater significance are recognized as ‘‘ Laws of Nature.”’ 
This presumptuous phrase realizes the dogmatism of 
Science. Scientific results brook contradiction only by 
results obtained by scientific method, for its observations 
are those of fact, its sequences are based on experiment, 
and fallacies are avoided by “‘ controls.’ We may hesitate 
to accept scientific conclusions, believing sometimes that, 
though accurate in detail, they yet express only a partial 
truth, but unless we can put a finger on a flaw in the 
argument, or recognize the omission of an important factor, 


. or even prove an observation inaccurate, we cannot carry 


conviction to a reasonable person. It is beside the point to 
call out the forces of belief or intuition and pit them against 
the army of facts marshalled by Science ; though we may 


be convinced that we are right, there seems no alternative 


to a passive attitude of ‘‘ Non credo.” 

We are tempted to inquire then if there is not an 
alternative method to that of Science by which material 
truth may be established, if indeed there are not criteria 
by which the validity of scientific conclusions may be 
judged. We have an alternative method in Empiricism, 
which may be defined as practice based on experience. 
“Empiricism ” is a word which the medical faculty have 
so successfully usurped that it has come to mean a method 
employed in the treatment of disease, based on experience 
as opposed to experiment. So great is the vogue of 
Science that empiricism is coloured with a sense of quackery, 
and to this extent its meaning has some slight reproach. 
But there is a broader meaning to the word than is contained 
in its common application to a sect in medicine. 

Empiricism is a method based on mass observation, as 
much as Science is a method based on detailed observation ; 
it is for the most part unconscious, whereas Science is 
largely experimental ; its material is so vast and its period 
in time so long that it may be simply summed up in the 
word “‘experience.’”’ Action based on empiricism is as direct 
and simple as any action that scientific conclusion may lead 
to, but as its premises are less definite, so its teaching is 
neither positive nor dogmatic. Science is the child of a 
ecent age, empiricism is as old as all ages, and so it is 
mall wonder that empiricism is in advance of Science in 
the discovery of many truths; often empiricism runs 
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alone, and only when Science comes in second is it realized 
that there was a race; or, from another point of view, we 
see in scientific results an explanation of what has long been 
known as fact. 

As an illustration of this, let us consider the menu of an 
evening meal. The order is: Hors d’ceuvre, soup, fish, 
meat with vegetables, sweet, and savoury; variations 
occur, but in the main outline this sequence is followed 
among all civilized people who eat a dinner of many 
courses. It is an empirical order based on experience, 
and we are hardly interested in discussing the reason of it. 
It is like the law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth 
not, and to that extent more stable than a Law of Nature, 
such as that of Gravity, which an Einstein may throw 
doubt upon. For those who care for a reasoned order of 
things, Science has lately supplied the reason for this 
sequence of dishes that form an evening meal. The 
hors d’ceuvre by sight and smell stimulate the cerebral 
cortex which promotes secretion of saliva, and in themselves 
they attain a balance of spicy taste and oil that sets all 
digestive juices in the length of the alimentary tract into 
an ordered activity. The meat extractives in soup reinforce 
the stimulatory effect of the hors d’ceuvre on the secreting 
membrane of the stomach, while the liquid of the soup 
dilutes any excessive irritability that might result from 
the spicy food. All is now prepared for the meal, which 
begins gently with easily digested fish. Meat, largely 
proteid, with its modicum of fat, balanced by potatoes, 
largely carbohydrate, and bulked by green vegetables, 
which also contain some essential foods, forms the pséce de 
résistance of the meal. The sweets that follow require 
little effort in digestion, for they are assimilated without 
need of much internal preparation. The nicest touch in 
physiology is given by the savoury; this may be a taste 
of anchovy or kipper, designed to stimulate the appetite 
again and brush away the feeling of repletion, or in the 
form of egg and cheese it may give the coup de grdce to 
an appetite that refuses else to be appeased. This pretty 
explanation is no fairy tale. We know it all as fact, and 
it is the result of exact and most intricate observation and 
experiment, forming as it does one of the most brilliant 
chapters in the record of physiological research of the last 
thirty years. 

Another example of empiricism confirmed by Science 
comes from the land of Paraguay, where there are snakes 
whose bite is poisonous at one time of the year and harmless 
at another. It is a native custom to catch these snakes 
and to be bitten by them at a certain time of the year, for 
the natives thus escape the ill-effects of their bite if they 
chance to be bitten at a time of year when they are 
poisonous. In this native custom we have an example of 
the efficacy of preventive inoculation discovered in a land 
where the scientific method is unknown. The history of 
vaccination against smallpox illustrates the same point, 
for Jenner’s work, based on the scientific method, only 
established and confirmed the empirical knowledge of the 
day. In the succeeding years, with the discovery of the 
causative organism of various diseases, preventive inocula- 
tion has found increasing scope, and the war has made us 
familiar with its value. More recently, scientists have 
discovered that the absence from our dietary of certain 
essential food factors termed vitamines leads to wasting 
conditions and to distinct diseases, such as Beri-Beri, 
Scurvy, Rickets and Pellagra. It is therefore suggested 
on scientific grounds that wasting conditions should be 
treated by giving these vitamines, and that Consumption, 
for instance, in the light of this present knowledge would 
be best treated by giving cod-liver oil and butter, which 
contain the fat soluble factor that prevents Rickets, while 
olive-oil and margarine, which do not contain these 
constituents, would be valueless. And this in fact is the 
long-established treatment of Tuberculosis, founded on 
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experience, ignorant of the reason why, which scientific 
method but tardily comes forward to explain. 

These are but three illustrations of knowledge gained by the 
empirical method, knowledge which is gained by observation 
in mass, made almost unconsciously and spread over so 
great a period of time that it is recognized merely as 
experience. It contains a truth which does not spring 
from direct inquiry or controlled experiment, and often 
in empirical knowledge the truth contained is so funda- 
mental that it is not lightly to be cast aside. In fact, in 
empiricism we have the necessary criterion by which some 
claims made by Science may be judged when they affect 
us too nearly; it gives us some standard of comparison 
when Science speaks dogmatically or hastens foolhardily 
to interfere with customs or habits that have been evolved 
through the ages. ‘‘ Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in 
illis,” and ‘‘ Festina lente’’ are two proverbs that stand 
well side by side in the margin of articles that tell the tale 
of progress in Science. 


SOCIETIES 


RoyaL.—February 26.—Sir J. J. Thomson, President, in the 
chair. 

The following papers were read: ‘‘ Some Measurements of Atmo- 
spheric Turbulence,’ by L. F. Richardson.—‘‘ On the Viscosities and 
Compressibilities of Liquids at High Pressure,” by J. H. Hyde.— 
“ The Capacity Coefficients of Spherical Conductors,’’ by A. Russell. 
—* On the Refraction and Dispersion of Carbon Dioxide, Carbon 
Monoxide, and Methane,”’ by C. and Maude Cuthbertson.—‘‘ The 
Phenomena of Rupture and Flow in Solids,” by A. A. Griffith. 


PHILOLOGICcAL.—March 5.—Sir I. Gollancz in the chair.— 
Mr. A. C. Wood read a paper on ‘‘ Leicestershire Place-Names.” 

There is little evidence for the forms of Leicestershire place- 
names before Domesday Book, the Leicestershire charters in the 
collections of Kemble and Birch being late copies, even when they 
are not forgeries, as a large proportion are. For the Middle English 
period there are many authorities, the most interesting being the 
Leicestershire Survey of 1124-9, the records of the borough of 
Leicester, and the Leicestershire Subsidy Roll of 1327. The 
Scandinavian element in the county is very important, especially 
in the east and north-east. During the discussion after the paper 
the President called attention to the very primitive Scandinavian 
forms which some of these names show. A special feature was 
made of modern popular pronunciations of names, and forms were 
quoted from sixteenth- and seventeenth-century documents to 
illustrate their development. 


Roya InstiTuTIon.—March 1.—Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Chairman reported the death of Dr. Emerson Reynolds, 
a late manager of the Institution, and a resolution of condolence 
with the relatives was passed.—Professor W. H. Bragg, Mr. W. 
Carter, Mrs. Stanton Coit, Major-General T. M. Corker, Mr. J. F. 
Crowley, Sir Charles Cust, Mr. C. F. de Ganahl, Mr. K. Gray, Miss 
Kershaw, Miss Kinnear, Miss McGhee, Brigadier-General E. Makins, 
Capt. H. G. Mason, Dr. C. G. Morrell, Lady Rayleigh, Mr. W. B. 
Saville, Mr. K. G. R. Vaizey, Miss Wagner, Professor F. Womack, 
and Lieut -Col. V. Wright were elected members. 


RoyaL METEOROLOGICAL.—February 18.—Mr. R. H. Hooker 
President, in the chair. 

Captain C. J. P. Cave read a paper on “‘ The Status of a Meteoro- 
logical Office and its Relation to the State and to the Public.”-—A 
paper by Mr. W. H. Dines, entitled ‘‘ Atmospheric and Terrestrial 
Radiation,” endeavoured to follow the flow of radiant energy, other 
than solar, both upward and downward across any horizontal 
plane in the atmosphere.—Mr. D. Brunt read a paper on “ Internal 
Friction in the Atmosphere.” 

The meeting passed a resolution stating that the Society were of 
opinion that before the future constitution of the Meteorological 
Committee and the status of the Meteorological Office were finally 
settled, it was desirable that an inquiry by a representative Com- 
mittee should be held. 


_ Royat Numismatic.—February 19.—Prof. C. Oman, President, 
in the chair. 

Dr. G. H. Abbot and Messrs. A. C. Montagu and J. R. Thomas 
were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Percy H. Webb read notes on a find of late third-century 
Roman bronze coins from Egypt, a portion of which he exhibited. 
Mr. G. C. Brooke read a paper by Mr. R. C. Lockett on the 

Coinage of Offa.’’ The date of the earliest pennies of Offa was 
certainly before 790-91 a.p., the date of Jaenberht’s death. It 
was probably late in the reign, as a large number of Offa’s moneyers 
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also struck coins for Coenwulf. The most reasonable suggestion 
for the date of the beginning of the Mercian coinage was after the 
battle of Otford, in 774; but it might be as late as the Council of 
Chelsea, 786. The mint was probably Canterbury, as seven of his 
moneyers struck coins for Coenwulf, and three of these also worked 
for Eadberht, Cuthred and Baldred. Coins bearing the name 
Eadberht were probably to be attributed to Eadberht, Bishop of 
London 772-87, Another penny with a namehitherto not read 
satisfactorily should probably be attributed to Higberht, Bishop 
of Lichfield, who was made Archbishop in 787. Cynethrith’s 
coinage was evidently struck in Offa’s lifetime, either as a compli- 
mentary issue or in a period of regency during Offa’s absence. A 
classification of the pennies of Offa was proposed, based on their 
affinity to the coinage of Jaenberht and Aethilheard. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri. 12. King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Ecclesiastical Art,’’ Lecture IX., 
Professor P. Dearmer. 

Arts League of Service (Big School, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster), 5.30.—‘‘ A Method of Developing an 
Understanding of Art,’’ Miss M. Bulley. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Historical Theories of Space. 
Time and Movement: The Modern Relativity— 
Einstein, Minkowski,’”’ Professor H. Wildon Carr. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Social Life of the 
Romans,” Professor H. E. Butler. 

Malacological, 6. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ String Figures,’ Mr. W. W. 
Rouse Ball. 

Sat. 13. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Positive Rays,’’ Lecture 1V., 
Sir J. J. Thomson. 

Mon. 15. Society of Arts, 5.15.—‘‘ Army Hygiene during the 
Recent War,’’ General Sir John Goodwin. (Chad- 
wick Lecture.) 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Portugal: II. How Portugal 
Helped in the War,” Profess- ‘eorge Young. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Nx . at on Pentateuchal 
Problems,’’ Lecture III., Lb... S. Yahuda. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The His ry of Learning and 
Science in Poland,’’ Lecture V., Professor L. 
Tatarkiewicz. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Outlines of Greek History: 
The Militaristic Emperors, 963-1025,’’ Professor 
A. J. Toynbee. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Guillaume de Machault’s 
Literary and Musical Work,’’ Lecture VI., Miss 
Barbara Smythe. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 8—‘‘ The Planning 
of American Departmental Stores,’ Mr. H. Austen 
Hall. 

Surveyors’ Institution, 8. 

Royal Geographical, 8.30.—‘‘ The Dodekanese,”’ Pro- 
fessor J. L. Myres. 

Tues. 16. Royal Institution, 3.—‘“‘ British Ethnology: the 
Invaders of England,” Lecture III., Professor A. 
Keith. 

Royal Statistical, 5.15. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Philosophy of Kant,” 
Lecture IX., Professor H. Wildon Carr. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Contemporary Russia: IX. 
The Third and Fourth Dumas,”’ Sir Bernard Pares. 
University College, 5.30—‘‘ The Golden Age in 
Danish Literature,’ Lecture VI., Mr. J. H. Helweg. 
Zoological, 5.30.—‘‘ On the External Characters of 

South American Monkeys,’ Mr. R. I. Pocock; 
‘‘The Comparative Anatomy of the Tongues of the 
Mammalia: I. General Description of the Tongue,” 

Dr. C. F. Sonntag. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘The Ovia 
Secret Society ,”’ Mr. N. W. Thomas. 

Wed. 17. Royal Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ Street Passenger 
Transport of London,” Mr. W. W. Beaumont. 

Royal Meteorological (Royal Astronomical Society’s 
Rooms), 5.—‘‘ Clouds as seen from an Aeroplane,” 
Capt. C. K. M. Douglas. 

University College, 5 30 —‘‘ Wergeland, Welhaven and 
Collett,’’ Lecture VI., Mr. I. C. Gréndahl. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ English Intonation,” Lec- 
ture III., Mr. H. E. Palmer. 

Royal Microscopical, 8. 

Thurs. 18. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Spirit of America after 
the War,” Mr. Stephen Graham. 

Royal Society, 4.30. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ August Strindberg,’’ Lec- 
ture VI., Mr. I. Bjérkhagen. 

Royal Numismatic, 6.—‘‘ The Ampthill Find of Coins 
of Henry II.,”’ Mr. L. A. Lawrence, 
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Fine Arts 
TITIAN AND GIORGIONE 


La —- DE T1TIEN. Par Louis Hourticq. (Paris, Hachette, 
rT.) 
HERE is a peculiar fascination about the problems 

' raised by a certain relationship between two 

individual artists; a relationship that can be 
found more than once in the history of art, when at a 
critical moment some supreme genius follows close on the 
heels of a man less richly endowed than himself,and yet 
at the same time his true precursor, the originator of 
some far-reaching change in method or in outlook that 
only finds its full expression at the hands of a greater 
successor. It seems probable that this relationship 
subsisted between Giovanni and Niccolo Pisano, between 
Jan and Hubert van Eyck ; it is certain, to take an example 
from yet another art, that this was how Shakespeare 
stood to Marlowe. But no more characteristic example 
of such a relationship could be found than that of Titian 
to Giorgione. From Vasari onwards it has been recognized 
by the generality of critics that to Giorgione belongs 
the credit of introducing into painting that new manner 
which was to replace the technique of Giovanni Bellini 
and his kin. His romantic reputation, his tragically 
short life, the enigmatic glamour as well as the rarity 
of his pictures, have combined to enhance his glory ; 
and yet his place in the hierarchy of painters is for ever 
below that of Titian. 

Now there is an inevitable tendency to over-estimate 
the claims of the precursor. The very hesitations of his 
art make it all the more attractive. And when, as in the 
case of Hubert van Eyck and Giorgione, the problems 
raised by the attribution of most of the pictures concerned 
are intricate, the temptation to indulge in such a tendency 
becomes very strong indeed. 

A large part of M. Hourticq’s new book is the expression 
of a reaction against this in the case of Giorgione. Some 
years ago the same author wrote a short and excellent 
book about French art in that series of ‘‘ Ars Una”’ which 
belongs to the vanished days when simultaneous editions 
in the civilized languages of Europe were a matter of 
practical politics. It must have required a good deal of 
self-discipline to compress so much, illustrations and 
bibliography and all, into four hundred or so pages of a 
pocketable size. And there is another book to his credit 
which covers with much discretion and some originality 
the history of painting in Europe from the shadowy Old 
Masters of ancient Greece down to the end of the sixteenth 
century. Since then M. Hourticq has walked much and 
meditatively in the Louvre, backwards and forwards in 
the old Salon Carré that we shall never see again. And 
now, escaping with an almost audible sigh of relief from the 
Procrustean bed of that pocketable series, he has let 
himself go over the eatly paintings of Titian. The book 
is by no means negligible. It contains a good deal of 
independent thinking and observation, and nobody who 
is studying Titian’s early work and the vexed problem of 
his relation to Giorgione would be well advised to ignore 
it. But taken as a whole it is perhaps hardly what might 
have been expected from a French art critic of standing ; 
the best French art criticism is the best in the world. 

To begin with, it hardly pretenas to furnish a connected 
treatment of its subject. Each chapter reads like a 
detached essay; the subject-matter of onechapter has indeed 
appeared with little change as a “‘ Promenade au Louvre” 
in the Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne for 1912. The 
same material often recurs with a wearisome and disturbing 
effect of repetition. And the chapters themselves tend 
to an inordinate diffuseness which obscures the argument 
and makes the book uneasy reading. 
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One of them (it is perhaps characteristivally,the third 
and not the first) deals with the correctness—or rather 
the incorrectness—of the accepted date of Titian’s birth. 
Now it happens that this subject has been discussed in 
some detail by Mr. Herbert Cook, and his two articles 
are reprinted as an appendix to the second (1904) edition 
of his little book on Giorgione, together with a reasoned 
reply by Dr.Gronau. The arguments in favour of believing 
that Titian habitually overstated his age in the ad 
misericordiam appeals of his later life,and that his birth- 
date has in consequence been fixed ten or twelve years 
too eaily, are strong; and Mr. Cook has stated them 
effectively. He has converted M. Hourticq. But the 
disciple is not above his master in persuasive force. 

The first chapter is devoted to an dttempt to prove that 
the famous ‘‘Concert”’ or ‘‘ Féte Champétre”’ in the 
Louvre is by Titian and not by Giorgione. There are 
passages in that most lovely painting which have led 
others to doubt whether it is, at any rate in its entirety, 
the work of Giorgione’s hand, although—for readers of 
English—Rossetti’s sonnet and Pater’s essay have made 
it the very symbol and touchstone of his art. But it 
would require much stronger evidence than M. Hourticq 
can bring—he relies largely on the very questionable 
ascription of a drawing in the Malcolm Collection at the 
British Museum—to persuade most people that Titian 
painted a picture so strangely dissimilar in colour and 
atmosphere from the rest of his early work. There is a 
whole world between the sultry languor of the ‘‘ Concert ” 
and the fresh warm air of the ‘‘ Sacred and Profane Love.” 
For this latter picture, by the way, M. Hourticq finds yet 
another explanation, based upon a passage in the 
‘“‘Hypnerotomachia,” not more convincing than the 
scores which have preceded it ; less so, indeed, if he would 
really persuade us that the sculptured marble trough in 
which Cupid dabbles his little hand is filled not with water, 
but with blood. There is a good deal to be said for leaving 
the picture its absurd old title. How many mothers 
and daughters, Baedeker in hand, have stood in front of 
it in the Borghese gallery, discussing whether the lady 
with next to nothing on was intended to be sacred or 
profane ! 

Perhaps the most valuable parts of the book are those 
dealing with the identification and interpretation of the 
pictures from the Mantuan collection now in the Louvre 
(though many of the names suggested are based on quite 
unsuppoited conjecture), and with the genuine and often 
overlooked religious feeling expressed in Titian’s work. 
But the general effect is spoiled not only by diffuseness, 
but by a disquieting carelessness as to details. The Crespi 
portrait (p. 62) has been for years in the Cook collection ; 
Titian would not have taken it as a compliment to be 
told that the ‘‘ Christ appearing to the Magdalene ”’ in the 
National Gallery (p. 110) suggests the atmosphere of a 
summer evening; and when Ridolfi published his 
‘‘ Meraviglie””’ in 1648 the Mantuan pictures (p. 198) were 
still in England. But these are trifling points. It is 
less excusable to support an argument by the suggestion 
that the Kingston Lacy “ Judgment of Solomon,” with 
its only too obvious hesitations and pentimenti, is the 
copy of a fresco (p. 42); to linger over an idea so wildly 
improbable as that the rather gloomy allegory of Religion 
succoured by Spain ”’ once represented ‘‘ Women Bathing 
(p. 26); or to base confident ascriptions on such trivial 
correspondences of pose or landscape as must inevitably 
abound in pictures produced under the studio conditions 
that prevailed in Venice at the end of the fifteenth and 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. E. M. 


Tue King, on the recommendation of the Secretary for 
Scotland, has approved the appointment of Mr. W. G. Craib, 
M.A., as Regius Professor of Botany at Aberdeen University, 
in the room of the late Professor Trailg 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


ALPINE CLUB GALLERY.—War, Peace Conference, and other 
Portraits by Augustus E. John. 

Etpar GALLERY.—Pastels by Leonard Richmond, Brabazon, 
John, Conder, and others. 


CoMPARED with Mr. Sargent, Mr. Augustus John is not a pro- 
fessional portrait painter. He is not primarily a portrait 
painter at all. He made his great and merited reputation in 
quite other fields, and he developed the art which made him 
famous under conditions and in surroundings quite different 
from the conditions and surroundings of the professional 
portrait painter. For the purposes of his art he surrounded 
himself with a world of his own creation, composed of enthu- 
siastic young artists (who copied, of course, the superficial 
features of the master’s art), pretty Slade School girl students 
in flowered frocks, half-caste gipsies, and the beautiful lady 
whom the public knows as ‘‘ The Smiling Woman.’ In this 
world his authority was unquestioned ; he ruled as a king in a 
milieu of which the raison d’étre was the creation of his pictures. 
As a result of the success achieved by the pictures painted 
under these conditions, the world of wealth and fashion invaded 
his studio and offered him their patronage in the usual form— 
the form of portrait commissions. Mr. John now found himself 
plunged into a new world which—artistically speaking—was 
quite foreign to him, and which had quite other raisons d’étre 
than the providing of material for his pictures. It was 
impossible to graft the new world on to the old; great ladies 
and Cabinet ministers could not be persuaded to join the 
devoted troupe ; they had neither the time nor the inclination 
to revolutionize their outlook and thei: wardrobes and 
practise the master’s favourite stance. Mr. John soon found 
that, so far from being willing to dance attendance upon his 
moods, they expected him to dance attendance upon theirs. 
He was thus faced with an entirely new proposition, which 
the experience of his previous work in no way helped him to 
solve. He had to engage in a fight where for equipment he 
had nothing but his marvellously keen eye, his marvellously 
trained hand. 


There were only two courses open to him—unless he was 
prepared to send the invaders back to Mayfair and Belgravia. 
He could either acquire a serviceable formula and fit all his 
sitters into it—become, in fact, a professional portrait painter 
like Mr. Sargent and the rest—or he could submit himself to 
the influence of each sitter in turn. He chose the latter 
course. He approaches every portrait as if it were his first 
picture, and the sitter the first man or woman he had ever 
seen. He opens his sensibilities to receive a single instanta- 
neous impression, and he uses his great technical accomplish- 
ment to transfer the impression to canvas with the utmost 
dispatch. The moment the picture corresponds to the 
impression he leaves it—even if only half the canvas is 
covered. In contrast to portraits by Mr. Sargent, his 
portraits thus reflect not himself but his sitters. Everything 
in them is suggested by the men or women they portray ; 
not only the attitudes and arrangements of the pictures, but 
even technical features such as the handling of the paint 
and the quality of the surface, are determined by the surface 
character of the sitter. 

This method of approach makes a certain proportion of 
failures inevitable (though it does not excuse or explain such 
a lapse into mere picture-making as the portrait of La Duchesse 
de Gramont), and—when the artist is Mr. John—it guarantees 
a certain number of works which will compel our admiration. 
The latter class predominates in the present exhibition. 
The Canadian soldiers are beautifully seen and powerfully 
expressed ; they have that pathetic appearance of clumsy 
gentleness and that bewildered expression in the eyes which 
one noticed so often in young soldiers during the war. There 
is fearless characterization in the contrasted social types, 
“Lady Ottoline Morrell”” and ‘La Marchesa Casati” ; 
and we are convinced by the portraits of Lord Colwyn, Sir 
Robert Borden, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Massey, and a number of 
others. 

_ The central piece at the Eldar Gallery’s collection of pastels 
is, by a coincidence, an early pastel by Mr. John, formerly 
in the Judge Evans collection. It is a spirited and accom- 
plished little drawing possessing few features in common with 
the bulk of the artist’s later works ; at first glance it suggests 
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a French genre painting of the late nineteenth century. 
It is flanked on one side by Charles Conder’s “‘ At the Keyhole,” 
an attractive little study, and on the other by Albert Moore’s 
“‘Windblown Blossoms,” a very characteristic drawing. 
‘‘The Metal Workers,” by Frank Brangwyn, which hangs 
opposite, contains passages revealing Mr. Brangwyn’s powers 
as a stylistic draughtsman. But we can only see this artist 
at his best in drawings made with a hard point. The softness 
of pastel tempts him into those dramatic effects of tone which 
make his oil paintings and lithographs look so often obvious. 
The softness of the medium proves a snare also for Mr. Leonard 
Richmond, who shows a number of landscape drawings in 
this gallery. They lack definition of form, without which it 
is impossible to make even the most romantic of landscape 
effects intelligible to the spectator. The Brabazon “ Sketch 
in Italy ” is as slight as Mr. Richmond’s least elaborate draw- 
ings, but there is far more form in it and a much subtler 
sense of colour. 
R. H.W. 


ADDITIONS TO THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM 


THe Department of Paintings and the Department of 
Engraving, Illustration and Design at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum received several important bequests and gifts 
during the past year. Sir Frank Short, R.A., P.R.E., presented 
160 of his mezzotints, aquatints and etchings in memory 
of his son, Captain Leslie Short, who died on active service 
June 3, 1916. This gift, in addition to prints already in the 
Museum, makes the Museum collection of Sir Frank Short’s 
work probably the largest and most complete in existence. 
In memory of Sir Charles Holroyd, R.E., late Director of the 
National Gallery, two of his water-colours and 43 etchings 
were given by Lady Holroyd, again making the Museum collec- 
tion of special value to students. Shortly before her death in 
1919, Mrs. Merrick Head-—-to show her appreciation of the 
historical collection of water-coloursin the Museum—presented 
17 water-colours and 13 etchings by Samuel Palmer, who, 
at the beginning of his long career, was in close association 
with Blake and Calvert. Several of the drawings date from 
his honeymoon tour through Italy in 1839-40, and belong to 
a period of the artist’s finest work, not hitherto adequately 
represented in any public collection. Bernard H. Webb, 
the architect, was always a warm friend of the Museum, 
to which, at his death in 1919, he bequeathed all his collections. 
Among these are a large number of water-colours and pastels 
of the British School, a considerable collection of drawings 
by Old Masters, and a large series of modern drawings, etchings 
and woodcuts. The family of the late Captain Guy Baker, 
in accordance with his expressed wishes, presented 27 water- 
colour drawings by Mr. Wyndham Lewis. This collection is 
representative of the artist’s work in the years preceding the 
war, and strikes a modern note among the Museum collections. 
The same remark applies to a series of drawings presented 
by Messrs. Ezra Pound and C. Lovat Fraser, showing different 
phases of the work of H. Gaudier-Brzeska, who died on active 
service in France at the early age of 24. A selection from these 
gifts and bequests is on view in the East Hall of the Museum, 
and among other gifts there shown are water-colours and 
drawings by J. Baverstock Knight, H. Edridge, John Glover, 
Burne-Jones, C. A. Hunt, A.R.W.S., Romilly Fedden, Blamire 
Young, R.B.A., John Wright, A.R.E., and Lovat Fraser. 
Among some purchases on view is a series of 4 studies by Degas 
for his oil painting in the Ionides Collection of the Ballet scene 
from Meyerbeer’s “‘ Roberto il Diavolo.”’ 

It is hoped shortly to place on view in Room 132 a large 
number of other gifts and purchases made during 1919. 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 


On Monday, February 16, Messrs. Sotheby sold modern etchings 
and drawings, the property of Sir Henry Peto, Sir Herbert Raphael, 
and the late Mr. Lawson Thompson, the chief prices being: 
Muirhead Bone, A Rainy Night in Rome, £85; Piccadilly Circus 
in War-Time, £85; Demolition of St. James’s Hall, interior, £75. 
Anders Zorn, Zorn ina Fur Cap, £73 ; The Swan, £66 ; Mona, £155 ; 
The Letter, {65 ; Vicke, 80. D. Y. Cameron, Palazzo Dario, £95 ; 
Robin Hood’s Bay, £62. Sir F. Seymour Haden, Sheremill Pond, 
£82: Sunset in Ireland, £105. C. Méryon, L’Abside de Notre 
Dame, £210. 
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Music 


THE PROBLEM OF “DON 
GIOVANNI” 


HERE is no opera which presents greater difficulties 
j to a producer than ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” In most of 
Mozart’s operas, as in practically all works of 
Mozart, the interpreter may be sure that as long as he 
sings or plays his notes accurately in time, in tune and in 
phrasing, the composer may be trusted to do the rest. 
If there was ever a musician who knew exactly what he 
wanted, and how to get it, it was Mozart. With Gluck or 
Moussorgsky the whole work is so unfinished and untidy 
that it cannot be put on the stage at all until it has been 
trimmed and straightened up and licked into shape. 
They were not quite sure what they wanted to do, and 
often very vague as to how to get their results. With 
Mozart, all one need do is to begin at the beginning and go 
straight through to the end without making the slightest 
alteration. The one great exception to this rule is ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,” and it is curious that this in some ways most 
unsatisfactory opera should have been acclaimed universally 
as Mozart’s greatest work, even as the greatest of all operas. 
Perhaps it is so indeed, in that its greatness has survived 
all its accidents and misfortunes. 


Da Ponte, the librettist, began the trouble. He was in 
a hurry and overburdened with other work, so instead of 
working out a new libretto of his own, he borrowed an old 
one and rearranged it. As the composition of the opera 
progressed, it was further rearranged by Da Ponte or by 
Mozart himself, and after the first performance at Prague, 
further alterations and additions were continually being 
made. Finally, after Mozart’s death, there came the 
Romantic movement which misinterpreted the opera from 
beginning to end and saddled the nineteenth century with 
a thoroughly false tradition from which it has hardly ever 
been set free. 


The first thing of all to remember is that ‘ Don 
Giovanni’’ is a comic opera, not a tragedy. But it 
is a very queer kind of comic opera. It originated with 
that favourite old-fashioned type of burlesque, the rehearsal 
of a serious but ridiculous drama. Its ancestors are 
““Pyramus and Thisbe,” “The Rehearsal’’ and “ The 
Critic.”” The opera from which Da Ponte borrowed his 
libretto was not just a Don Juan opera; it was a Don 
Juan opera within the framework of an opera dealing with 
the absurdities of operatic singers and managers. Da Ponte 
dropped the framework, and Mozart, in some queer spirit 
of devilry, set certain-episodes of the story with a terrifying 
seriousness of inspiration. It is hardly likely that Da Ponte 
ever read Shadwell’s play ‘‘ The Libertine”’; but to see 
“Don Giovanni” makes one consider what might have 
happened if Da Ponte had come across the plays of Webster 
and had suggested ‘‘ The Duchess of Malfi ”’ or “‘ The White 
Devil ”’ as a comic-opera libretto for Mozart to set. 


The Romantics loved everything that was grim and 
grisly, and they yielded easily to the temptation to believe 
that while men were often wicked, perhaps all the more 
attractive for their wickedness, women were always 
virtuous—if not in fact,at least in intention. There is no 
doubt whatever that Da Ponte and Mozart both intended 
Don Giovanni himself to be fascinatingly attractive ; but 
it was an attractiveness that, so far from being derived 
directly from his wickedness, was calculated much more to 
distract all attention from it. Donna Anna has been 
exalted into a heroine, but really poor affectionate Donna 
Elvira is much more heroic, for in spite of all Don Giovanni’s 
ill-treatment of her, she is the only one of his lady friends 
who stands by him loyally up to the end. But it is clear 
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from the construction of the play that none of the ladies 
is more than ‘‘a woman of no importance.”” Da Ponte’s 
predecessor provided Don Giovanni with four of them ; 
but probably the Prague company could not raise more 
than three competent singers. It does not much matter 
what their names are, or what their characters may be ° 

Handsome, ugly, all are women, 

Oh, the Spring, the Spring, the Spring ! 

Yet there are many people still who refuse to admit 
that “ Don Giovanni’’ can be a comic opera. Rape, 
murder and sacrilege are to them very serious matters, 
and they are incapable of realizing the force of what is 
really the most convincing and incontrovertible proof, 
namely, the musical structure and style of practically the 
whole opera, and most especially of the ensembles. It is 
no use telling them to compare “ Don Giovanni” with 
““TIdomeneo,” which is a real opera seria, because 
“Tdomeneo ”’ is utterly unknown in this country, and is 
hardly ever performed even in Germany. 


There was a performance of “ Don Giovanni” given 
a few years ago in London at a popular theatre which, 
in spite of very rough singing and playing, did at least 
present the work continuously as a comic opera. At the 
Surrey last week it was almost a comic opera, but not 
quite. Mr. Milner’s conception of the hero was too 
romantic. It suggested Baudelaire rather than Da Ponte, 
and both his first costume and his make-up reminded one 
oddly of the Flying Dutchman. The Flying Dutchman is 
in fact the German romantic presentation of the Latin 
Don Juan type. The whole production was more or less 
on conventional lines. But it had several features which 
deserve to be noticed. To begin with, there was a notably 
good singer as Elvira. As the opera proceeded it seemed 
that it would have been more appropriate to cast Miss 
Maryan Elmar for Anna, and Miss Ida Cooper for Elvira ; 
Elvira demands the more emotional type of singer, whereas 
Anna must always be hard and severe. But the point to 
be observed is that Elvira is a part which requires an 
actress of real personality, and that at the Surrey that 
requirement is fulfilled. Another part which generally 
comes off badly was also very well filled—Don Ottavio, 
very convincingly sung (and it is by no means easy to 
make Ottavio convincing) by Mr. Lyon Mackie. 

One of the most interesting things about the Surrey 
performance was the courageous attempt to tackle the 
recitativo secco in English. It was not sung throughout, 
but the singers all showed that they were quite capable 
of it. It had the real quality of recitative; it was not 
oratorio singing, and the dialogue was delivered so 
pointedly and vivaciously, that the late Lady Macfarren’s 
translation began to appear a good deal less insipid than 
it has generally been reputed. 

Taken all round, there was much in the performance 
that was makeshift and unfinished ; but it was clear from 
the outset that it could be gradually pulled together and 
polished up. An intelligent makeshift performance of this 
type is far better than a complete and unalterable produc- 
tion on fundamentally wrong principles. 

EDWARD J. DENT. 


Mr. ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, the grandson of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, died at Aylesbury on February 19. Born 
in 1846, it was not till 1895 that he began his literary labours. 
In 1895 he published in two volumes ‘‘ The Letters of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge,’ and a volume of selections from the poet’s 
note-books, entitled ‘‘ Anima Poete.’’ He then devoted 
himself to the editing and annotation of Byron’s works, his 
edition being published by John Murray, 1898-1903. He 
next undertook the biography of his kinsman, Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge, to whom he had been secretary in 1894; 
and at the end of last year he published an excellent ‘‘ Life 
of Thomas Coutts,’ which is reviewed in the present issue 
of THE ATHENAUM. 
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MORE A:STHETICS 


THE Founpations oF Music. By Henry J. Watt, D.Phil. 
(Cambridge, University Press. 18s. net.) 


7 HE earlier part of this volume,” says Dr. Watt, 
“is more or less a careful and straightforward 
(‘dogmatic’) exposition of the fundamental 

notions of the psychology of tone. I think the musician should 
find it useful and helpful.””’ We wish we could agree with 
Dr. Watt, but, after brooding a good deal over these pages, 
we have to confess that our own feeling is one of complete 
bewilderment. To illustrate our perplexities is out of 
the question; it would involve quoting virtually the 
whole of the second, third and fifth chapters. So 
let us pass at once to Chapter X., from which point 
onwards the general drift of Dr. Watt’s argument is fairly 
clear, though frequently clouded by a needless obscurity 
of style. 

The main thesis of the musical part of the book may 
perhaps be summed up in a single sentence of the author’s 
own wording: ‘“‘ All music is primarily and essentially 
paraphonic, and only in the second place polyphonic . . 
or harmonic.”” As the term ‘ paraphony”’ is probably 
unfamiliar to many musicians, it may be as well to explain 
that, for the purpose of classifying intervals, Dr. Watt 
borrows the old Greek terms ‘“‘ symphony,” “ paraphony,”’ 
and ‘‘ diaphony,’’ which he substitutes for the ordinary 
text-book headings of Perfect Concord, Imperfect Concord, 
and Discord. He establishes his thesis by induction, 
based mainly upon an ingenious tabular investigation of 
the principle underlying the prohibition (in varying degrees 
of vigour) of certain familiar consecutives. He has no 
difficulty in disposing of explanations hitherto offered 
for these prohibitions. The line of argument he substitutes 
is as follows: (1) ‘Symphony ”’ means a momentary loss 
of distinction in unity, “‘ diaphony ”’ a loss of distinction 
in confusion (it would be simpler to say that in the one 
case the tones blend too perfectiy,in the other they refuse 
to blend at all). (2) These effects of symphony and 
diaphony are, of course, more pronounced when two 
intervals of the same species follow one another than 
when there is only a single one of them. (3) Hence 
sequences (or, as we call them, ‘ consecutives”’) are 
forbidden, the suggested reason being confirmed by a 
comparative study of the different formulations put 
forward by various theorists, which agree in making the 
strictness of the prohibition vary directly as the degree 
of symphony or diaphony concerned, the stringency being 
greatest in the case of octaves on the one hand, seconds 
on the other. This being established, it seems easy to 
follow Dr. Watt to the further conclusion that “‘ Paraphony 
is the basis of music,” or, as he expresses it elsewhere, 
“For the proper flow of simultaneous melodies intervals 
must either be themselves actually paraphonic or they 
must be used paraphonically.”” There are, however, two 
considerations that make us hesitate to accept Dr. Watt’s 
argument. 

First as to the conclusion itself. It will be observed 
that intervals need not themselves be “‘ actually para- 
phonic,” provided they are ‘‘ used paraphonically.” It 
is what this modification really means that we have to 
determine. Dr. Watt devotes a special chapter to this 
purpose, and the chief modifying factors admitted by him 
are (1) contrary and oblique motion, (2) melodic cogency 
in any of the parts, (3) duplication of parts, and special 
spacing of harmonies that becomes possible as the number 
of parts increases. This is all right as far as it goes, but 
we do not think it goes far enough. Dr. Watt trusts 
too much to the “ absolute ”’ view of concord and discord. 
From the physical point of view (which he disclaims) 
this is no doubt correct ; from the psychical, or “* tones- 
as-they-are-heard ” standpoint, it is surely necessary to 
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admit that discord is susceptible of degree, and depends 
to some extent on the context, and possibly (this is more 
dubious) on esthetic convention. The whole course of 
musical history supports this view, yet Dr. Watt will 
have none of it: 

On our interpretation, all this line of speculation is completely 
cut out. The series of fusions has its neutral point—or its region 
of natural ease and familiarity as it were—in the middle, in the 
thirds and sixths . . . . Once we have found the true system of 
functions of intervals, the false motive suggested by the apparent 
sourse of history entirely loses its value. 


Here many musicians—we cannot speak as to psycholo- 
gists—will join issue with Dr. Watt. ‘“ Admit the 
relativity of discord as one of your modifying factors,’’ 
they will say, ‘‘ and we can accept your principle ; other- 
wise we cannot. It does not leave us scope enough for 
the enlargement of our musical vocabulary, and we think 
that your rejection of our amendment rests on a failure 
to distinguish physical from psychical truth; whereas 
your whole book is supposed to be the outcome of your 
recognition that purely physical truths are not in them- 
selves of any assistance to us.” 

Apart from this, however, is it so certain that Dr. 
Watt has found the “‘ true system of functions of intervals’’? 
Our own inclination is to accept Dr. Watt’s conclusion 
(subject to the reservation made above) as being in accord 
with what we might call esthetic common sense, but to 
reject entirely the chain of reasoning by which he arrives 
at it. There has been (and is) an enormous amount of 
humbug and hypocrisy mixed up in this matter of pro- 
hibition. It must be remembered that consecutives are 
only forbidden 1f they occur between the same pair of voices. 
No one has any objection to their harmonic occurrence. 
Palestrina does not hesitate to place two triads of the 
CEG type in juxtaposition, even in three-part writing, 
provided he can dodge the prohibition by shuffling the 
parts. (A good example is found at the end of the 8th 
and beginning of the gth bar of the first ‘‘ Kyrie ’’ in the 
“‘ Missa Brevis.””) The prohibitions, therefore, imply the 
ability of the listener to follow two or more melodies 
simultaneously as melodies, and from our own experience, 
and from the inquiries we have made of others, we are 
doubtful if this power exists, except in abnormal cases. 
No doubt you can be vaguely conscious that they are 
melodies, and not mere harmonic filling-up; but that is 
a very different thing from tracing each melodic curve 
in absolute detail. It is enormously difficult to do that, 
even when two parts only are going (to read two melodies 
simultaneously, for example, we find beyond our power) ; 
and of course the difficulty increases with each additional 
part that comes in to claim a share of the attention. The 
apprehension of a fugue is largely harmonic ; each entry 
gives a clue, from which the melodic continuations (in the 
middle parts at any rate) are inferred by the mind rather 
than heard by the ear. If you choose to concentrate on 
one of the inner parts, no doubt you can follow it 
melodically (though with increasing difficulty as the 
texture thickens) ; but as soon as you do this you find 
your apprehension of the outer parts becomes blurred. 

For the time being, therefore, we are inclined to suspend 
judgment as to the soundness of Dr. Watt’s argument. 
It must be recognized, however, that musicians are bound 
to tire sooner or later of mere harmonic exploitation, 
and the next step forward will probably be the develop- 
ment of the power of simultaneous melodic apprehension. 
That should lead us to a simpler type of musical art, 
which is much to be desired both on esthetic and economic 
grounds. The whole question of these prohibitions (at 
present virtually in abeyance) will then very likely be 
raised again, and Dr. Watt’s explanation of them will 
have to be reconsidered. Even now it may well be 
historically correct, for in pre-harmonic days (when these 
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prohibitions arose) the power of horizontal apprehension 
was conceivably greater than it is to-day. In the mean- 
time it would be premature to take the book as gospel, 
though much of it is suggestive and stimulating in a high 


degree. 
R. O. M. 
CONCERTS 


Miss MuRIEL HuGHEs, who gave a vocal recital on Feb. 25, 
is evidently a keen admirer of Mr. Plunket Greene, for she 
faithfully reproduced some of his interpretative mannerisms. 
Her voice is, at present, rather uneven in quality, and her 
diction more energetic than easy, but she sings with much 
intelligence and charm, especially in songs of a slow and 
sustained character. 

Mrs. ANNE THURSFIELD’s programme of songs on March 2 
ranged from Handel and Scarlatti to Negro Spirituals. She 
is equally at home inall styles, and her pure singing and delicate 
enunciation never fail to charm her audience. There were 
few modern English songs in this recital, but the one small 
group included a very poetical and beautiful song of Arnold 
Bax, “‘ To Eire,’’ and a song by James Lyon, ‘‘ Wild Geese,” 
the restraint and simplicity of which were more effective than 
many more up-to-date ingenuities. Miss Daisy Bucktrout 
contributed a notable share to the success of the recital by 
her admirable playing of the accompaniments. Her clear 
and elastic touch was especially valuable in the older music. 

At the London Trio’s concert the same day a Trio in D 
major by Serge Tanéiev was played, but like most of the 
composer’s works it proved a very dry and uninspired work. 
Mr. Pécskai gave a fine performance of Bach’s Chaconne, and 
Mr. Austen Carnegie sang songs of Fauré and Duparc with 
real understanding. He also sang Brahms’ ‘‘ Immer leiser ”’ 
in French; but he may rest assured that London audiences 
are now quite happy to listen to German songs in their original 
language. 

Miss VIVIEN HuGuEs, who played the Violin Concertos of 
Beethoven and Saint-Saéns with the London Symphony 
Orchestra at the Queen’s Hall on March 2, has a delightfully 
broad and free style of bowing. The dignity of her phrasing 
is almost excessive; Saint-Saéns gained considerably in 
weight, but Beethoven would have been the better for a little 
more joie de vivre, as well as for considerably less of Leopold 
Auer’s cadenzas. Between the concertos Mr. Hamilton Harty 
conducted a good performance of the Love Scene and Scherzo 
from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 

SoME songs by a new composer, Alec Robertson, were intro- 
duced on March 4 by Mr. Douglas Marshall, whose extremely 
intelligent style certainly showed them off to the best advan- 
tage. Mr. Robertson has set several poems from the Chinese, 
but he writes very much better music when he associates 
himself with contemporary English poets. Miss Ethel Walker 
played two preludes and fugues of Bach in a very neat and 
musicianly style. 

THE return of Richard Strauss to the Queen’s Hall pro- 
grammes was the occasion of a great demonstration of en- 
thusiasm last Saturday afternoon. ‘‘ Don Juan’’ was placed 
last on the list, presumably in order to allow those who dis- 
approved to make their exit. The concert was on the whole 
a dull one, and the orchestra were hardly at their best, but 
they suddenly woke up for the Strauss, and gave a most 
exhilarating performance of it. The programme included 
also Mr. George Dyson’s fantasia ‘‘ Siena,’”’ inspired by the 
Festa del Palio. Its opening promises more than it performs. 
The beginning and the end suggest that Mr. Dyson might 
have painted a vivid Italian pictuie after the manner of 
Turina’s ‘‘ Procesion del Rocio,’’ but he is unable to keep up 
the interest, and there are frequent lapses into a sadly English 
dullness and sentimentality. 

THE first performance of the new season of the Independent 
Theatre, which has now revived its activities, will be given 
on Sunday, March 21, at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 
The programme will be ‘‘ The Dark Lady of the Sonnets,” 
by Bernard Shaw ; ‘‘ The Glittering Gate,’’ by Lord Dunsany ; 
and “‘ Et Puis Bonsoir,’’ a mime play by Ruby Ginner. The 
cast will include Milton Rosmer, Suzanne Sheldon, Mona 
Limerick, Gordon Bailey, Allan Jeayes, Hector Abbas and 
Arthur Phillips. 
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MUSICAL NOTES FROM PARIS 


THE announcement of the reappearance of Isadora Duncan 
attracted an enormous audience to the Trocadero on March 6, 
and the immense hall was not only full but overflowing when 
the dancer appeared on the platform, against a background 
of grey-blue draperies, and illuminated by an orange “ lime,” 
to give her interpretation of Schubert’s ‘‘ Funeral March.” 
It must be said at once that the whole performance was 
singularly ineffective. The almost complete immobility of 
the white-draped figure was only disturbed by an occasional 
step, forwards or backwards, or by a slight variation in the 
elevation of the outstretched arms. One can imagine the 
effectiveness of a statuesque immobility adopted for a brief 
moment, and in contrast to rapid, or, at least; continuous 
motion; but Isadora Duncan’s series of slowly changing 
statuesque (or rather stained-glass-window) poses, coupled 
with the desolating ‘“‘longueurs’’ of Schubert’s music, produced 
an impression of almost intolerable boredom, and not at all 
one of Consolation, which Miss Duncan, in her message 
‘“To the Public,” declared it was her intention to commu- 
nicate. The second part of the programme consisted mainly 
of Tchaikovsky’s sixth symphony (the “ Pathetic’’), in 
which the dancer accompanied the orchestra (or was it 
vice versa?) throughout. Here again we were invited 
to seek ‘‘ consolation’ in Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ sobs’’ (to quote 
the ‘‘ message’’ once more), but that cloying feeling one 
associates with ‘“‘ pathetic ’’ music in general, and Tchaikov- 
sky’s in particular, refused to be driven away, and was probably 
intensified by the stifling heat of the overcrowded hall and 
the general demeanour of the audience. 

The latter, one felt, were assisting at a ritual, rather than 
a purely artistic, ceremony, and many of those present would 
probably never have crossed the street in order to see Pavlova 
dance, or the Russian Ballet perform works of art. But 
cults exist in Paris, as in London, and elsewhere under the sun, 
and after all they never do anybody much harm. Only, it 
is pleasant afterwards to get out under the night sky and 
breathe real fresh air ..... 


The ‘'S.M.I.” gave their sixty-third concert on the 4th, 
and the programme was made up, as usual, entirely of first 
performances. Incidentally, Lord Berners’ ‘‘ Poisson d’Or’’ 
was played for the first time in Paris. It did not arouse much 
enthusiasm, which is, perhaps, scarcely astonishing. 
Honegger’s ‘‘ Sept Piéces Bréves’’ for piano solo, on the 
other hand, aroused, if not enthusiasm, various other emotions 
of a lively kind, some of the audience being moved to laughter, 
others to audible indignation (someone had provided himself 
with a whistle), and a third section to a state of mild amuse- 
ment tempered with boredom. A fourth contented itself with 
applauding loudly in order, we suppose, to show its appre- 
ciation of the pianist. The ‘‘ Seven Pieces” struck us as 
not being very original, and on the whole uninteresting. 
Inghelbrecht’s new ‘‘ Sonatine’’ for Flute and Harp (pub- 
lished by Leduc) was also played, and proved very pleasing 
in a cool and refreshing way. Aseries of twelve melodies on 
Tuscan popular songs by Castelnuovo Tedesco contained real 
musical interest. 


Busoni is back in Paris, and will give three recitals during 
March. 


The printers’ strike has had the effect of holding up the 
publication of almost all the magazines, and the chiefmusical 
monthlies have not been able to appear. 

R. BM 

From the Year-Book Press come a Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis for double choir (9d.), another for four voices set to 
the metrical version of Sternhold and Hopkins (9d.),; a motet 
for six voices ‘Hac Dies” (4d.), and ‘* Expectans 
Expectavi,” a short poem by Charles Sorley set as an anthem, 
all by Dr. Charles Wood. The last seems too personal and 
intimate for a choral setting, but the others are excellent models 
of that dignified and austerely formal stylewhich Dr. Wood has 
always rightly recognized to be the only appropriate one 
for the services of the Church. 

THE 26th James Forrest Lecture will be delivered at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on Tuesday, April 20, at5.30 p.m., 
by Sir Dugald Clerk, the subject being “‘ Fuel Conservation 
in the United Kingdom.” 
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Drama 


IN THEIR DEGREE 


TAGORE 

HE semi-private performances of a “ dramatic 
I society’ should not, perhaps, be exposed to the 
full rigour of public criticism ; yet the milk-and- 
water mystery plays of Rabindranath Tagore, presented 
with very amateur talent diluted or made lurid by a touch 
of musical-comedy stock, bore one less, just a little less, 
than the standardized drama of commerce. Tagore has 
practically no ability as a dramatist ; in his descriptive 
passages such phrases as that about the snipe ‘‘ wagging 
their tails” lead one to believe that there may be some- 
thing fresh, or at least first-hand, in the idiom of his Bengali, 
even though there be no distinction in the English trans- 
lation. Moreover, he has, in our opinion, been shamelessly 
exploited—exploited until we are weary of him, and 
annoyed that praise given to what his first admirers 
divined to be the possible charm of his lyricism in his own 
tongue, of the metrical intricacy and finesse of his prosody 
in his own tongue, should be paraded as an estimate of 

increasingly unmeritorious versions in English. 

Neither “Autumn Festival” nor ‘“‘ The Post Office ” 
had either a dramatic merit in making, or a technical 
stage efficiency in presentation, equal to, let us say, “ Puss 
in Boots,”’ as done by Miss Morris’ juvenile company, yet 
the plays were less of a bore than various “ successful ”’ 
pieces now running at the commercial theatres, This is 
due, possibly, to the fact that even the very mild infant- 
school didacticism of Tagore’s religion is a more mysterious 
urge than the equally simple avarice, the unutterably 
patent desire to get gate receipts, which prompts the 
“‘creation”’ of the ‘‘ normal ’”’ commercial play. 

We cannot promise the public any reward for attending 
these plays of Tagore. But Nissanka Mendis (alone out 
of both casts) managed to play his small part with such 
unaffected feeling that one could discern, faintly, the 
possibility that a full company of Indians might create 
an illusion of reality if they tried the play in Bengali. 


SHERIDAN 


HE Old Vic. welcomes one with at least the aroma 

I of a place dedicated to the Muses; here, at any 

rate, plays may have been played before Semitic 
luxuries had wholly dominated the scene and before the 
blight of Belasco had emphasized the errors of Columbus. 
“ The Rivals” is an excellent argument for our quixotic 
belief that the dramatist should contribute something to 
the general effect of the play. 

The text is feminist, it was at its first performance, 
perhaps, as didactic as Shaw; it is an anti-duelling play, 
it advocates slightly better education of women, it is a 
“revolt of youth” play; and, despite these sins against 
utterly-utter zstheticism, it has escaped the corruption 
of time. 

The construction is correct, though the joining is not so 
close as that in a modern farce-comedy by Mr. Maltby. 
Patter and wit have preserved it, as they have preserved 
the atrociously unconstructed ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’”’ 
(not that the present critic professes an ability to sit through 
the horrors of Mary Gray’s Portia and a Potash and 
Perlmutter Shylock). 

Sheridan’s text is so good that the play holds even with 
rather moderate acting. Mr. Warburton, Mr. Montague 
Shaw, and Mr. Hawkins sustain their réles; Mr. Shaw’s 
Capt. Absolute is sympathetic; Miss Carlton has stray 
moments of charm in the first act. O’Trigger is defective, 
he is the stage Irishman without a brogue; Absolute’s 
imitation is not of him, but of what he ought to be. 
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Lydia’s age is several times stated to be “ seventeen.” 
As Sheridan reiterates this specification, he may have 
intended it to have a functional value in the play. What 
is pardonable impulsiveness at this tender age is dangerously 
near to seeming like ineradicable and idiotic repulsiveness 
if the stage heroine appears twenty-five. In fact, this 
discrepancy between the stated and the apparent age of 
Lydia in the Old Vic. performance is enough to throw the 
whole play out of scale; and we may open discussion as 
to the very different ‘‘ value’’ of Absolute’s little trick if 
we suppose him to be nineteen or twenty indulging in a 
schoolboy lark, or twenty-five or six, genuinely fond of 
Miss Languish, and deceiving her for her good, or merely 
a fortune-hunter. 

Mr. Montague Shaw’s interpretation was, on the whole, 
the best in the play ; and, indeed, a very good way to take 
the character. The art of play-writing from Shakespeare 
to Moliére, and from Moliére to Sheridan, is the art of 
making a certain number not of wholly empty “ types” 
nor yet of absolutely “solid” individuals ; but of, as it 
were, half-hollow, half-transparent, reservoirs into which 
the actor can pour his colouring interpretation. 

Every company of players now in London might play 
“The Rivals,” and we should still have a different play 
at each theatre—we should, indeed, have a set of plays 
considerably less monotonous than the series to be found 
in the Times’ “ Entertainment Index” for this morning. 
We come to comment, and not to reform, but an edict 
ordering the same Sheridan or the same Webster play at 
all theatres would expedite the rebirth of drama. 

In detail we noted that Acres, despite attributing a 
Cockney accent to his unspecified rural district, made good 
in his scene with Absolute, before sending the challenge ; 
Faulkland made a good curtain in Act III. sc. iv. The 
performance would be improved by shortening the intervals 
between scenes, and by shortening Lydia’s skirts; this 
latter abbreviation might be an anachronism, but it would 
help her to feel her true age. 


| 
RUSSIAN MATINEES 


ULL - BAITINGS, Joas and entremeses have given 
B place to the arts of the theatre, and the spectre of 
Bolshevism has driven the Spectre of the Rose 
and the Russian esthetes to London. We have, therefore, 
a chance for honourable exploitation of the sorrows of 
Moscow and “St. Petersburg.” Messrs. Comisarjevsky 
and Rosing have opened their season a little before they 
are really ready, but the venture is a brave one, and 
deserves support on the quite selfish ‘basis that if they 
go on they can quite probably purvey very enjoyable 
programmes. 

For the moment Mr. Rosing himself is the only ‘‘ unique 
attraction,” the only “one and original” of their reper- 
toire; but given the “high” ideals, the definite and 
visible intention to refuse nothing because it is ‘‘ too good 
for the public,” the Russian Matinées at the Duke of York's 
should serve as a focus for much of the known and latent 
talent in London—talent that is for scene, for ballet- 
invention, for music-drama, and for both decorative and 
poetic devices. 

The devotees of ballet of the Pavlova-Nijinski period 
will for the moment find their pleasure in the current bill, 
though Miss Bedells is a nervous rather than a sinuous 
dancer, and though her capacity seems limited to an expres- 
sion of “the lighter emotions”; and though she has a 
playful girlishness, a rather faintly coloured eroticism, 
none of the Slavic “surge and thunder,” none of the 
“ Oriental ’’ richness of the old Russian performers. She 
is, in brief, one to dance Dobson rather than Swinburne, 
but able to captivate her audience in the old story “ Valse 
Caprice,’ and certainly able to fill a good quarter of the 
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afternoon if not called upon to be the mainstay of three 
quarters. 

She had a sympathetic réle in the second ballet, though 
we have as yet no authentic communiques to fortify the 
implication that Dutch costume has been adopted in Riga, 
Vladivostock, or any other typically Russian or Slavic 
seaport. 

The corporation needs enriching ; it needs more brain, 
new inventions, old bits of ‘‘ Swan ” and “ Bow and Arrow ” 
can sink into memory. Dolls also have been somewhat 
fully exploited; Comisarjevsky’s performance contains, 
however, some novelty, and Margot Luck has just the touch 
of personality which might ‘‘ make” a dancer. The doll 
movements are not maintained with the consistency which 
solidified ‘‘ La Boutique Fantasque.” If this laxity gives 
a chance for some pretty moments, it is, nevertheless, a 
weakness of esthetic; it leads nowhere, and cannot, in 
the long run, succeed. 

The kidnapping of the smallest doll child by the ogre 
at the end of Scene Two leads nowhere at all ; it is merely 
a piece of byplay having no structural function. There 
are probably better-written ballet scenarios lying in various 
juvenile desks. 

But the important thing, and what might, with a reason- 
able measure of success, become even a significant thing, 
is that an art theatre has been started, under some 
auspices other than imbecile. Here is a company to whom 
the finest perceptions are welcome rather than unwelcome. 
This potentiality should not be neglected. 

Of the announced programme for next week, two items 
have already been performed at the Lahda (Russian art 
society). The Nursery is frankly a bore, but the Russian 
Folk Scenes were an uproarious success on the restricted 
Wigmore Hall platform, and should gain greatly by their 
transfer to more commodious quarters, providing M. 
Rosing continues to act as “ The Showman.” 

=> es 


Correspondence 


MR, CLIVE BELL AND ‘“WILCOXISM” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—Since so much of Mr. Bell’s “ querulous hostility ” 
(ATHEN£UM, March 5, p. 311) appears to come in my direction, 
you will perhaps allow me the publicity of your correspondence 
columns to pay him a compliment he has more or less 
deserved ; that is, to examine his pronouncements. 

First of all, Mr. Bell is discovered confronting the ‘‘ Imperial 
Painters at Burlington House ”’; and the whole warlike array 
of painters marshalled there by this mighty Empire is the 
monster before which he abusively struts. He is concerned 
for the honour of his country. The military character of the 
spectacle is alone sufficient to vex and disturb him; and, of 
course, he had no hand in marshalling it—not even that of the 
non-com. barking at its heels. 

But Mr. Bell knows as well as anybody else that this vast 
display does not represent the serious painting being done in 
England, any more than a promiscuous exhibition of the same 
extent and nature in Paris would represent that of France. 
Furthermore, had Derain, Matisse, Vlaminck and _ those 
painters of his choice working in Paris been employed by a 
similar authority in France, they would have been unlikely 
to produce work at all comparable to the best of their 
independent and unconditioned work. 

It must be admitted at once, however, that beneath his 
parade of dishonesty and effrontery, Mr. Bellis really a sincere, 
if hallucinated, soul. For he regards Paris with something 
of the awestruck glee and relish of a provincial urchin at the 
sight of a Cockney guttersnipe. Is there anything that 
almost any artist with a little prestige in Paris might not tell 
him that he would not swallow unhesitatingly? He is 
almost, you might say deliberately, the comic ‘‘ Anglais” of 
French caricature. He is a grinning, effusive and rather 
servile Islander, out on his adventures among French 
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Intelligences. Besides, when you consider the five long years 
he has been exiled from France it is no wonder that he should 
give proof of an almost ecstatic contentment at being able 
at last to get there again. 

As regards the details of his concoction, ‘‘ Wilcoxism ”’ : 
to write one week that his friend Mr. Grant is greater than 
William Blake or Hogarth, and to object the next to your 
contributor R. H.W. asserting that ‘‘ Mr. Lewis possesses 
certain affinities with Leonardo,” is just a dull essay in 
impudence. R.H.W. does not, as far as I can find, say 
that ‘‘ Mr. Lewis was a match for Leonardo’’; so Mr. Bell 
has, ‘‘ not unnaturally,” indulged in a little dishonest shuffling 
of words. 

To write, ‘‘ Mrs. Wilcox has no reason to suppose that her 
friends were not the greatest writers alive,’ is to challenge the 
reflection which must come to anyone’s mind that, if ever it 
were so, Pot is caliing the Kettle black; and calling it black 
with the full consciousness that those conversant with the 
tenderly sympathetic attitude of Mr. Bell and his friends to 
each other would say either, ‘‘ What charming effrontery on 
the part of Mr. Bell! ’’ or ‘‘ Mr. Bell is overreaching himself ! ”’ 
according to their attitude of mind with respect to that 
gentleman. 

But already a method is apparent, directing Mr. Bell’s 
utterances. Any offence Mr. Bell indulges in this week we 
must expect to be accused of by him during the course of the 
following week. Any vice of mind that is essentially Mr. Bell’s 
you can wager he will attribute to you at the first opportunity, 
with many a sly shake of the finger, and splutter of the mouth. 

So when he writes, ‘‘ To talk of modern English painting as 
though it were the rival of French painting is silly,” it is 
a silliness that Mr. Bell would be far more likely to be guilty 
of than anyone else. With his ‘‘ French colts 7 lb. below 
English’’ and ‘“‘ English normally a stone below French,’ 
and all the rest of his Winstonian sporting parallels, does he 
not show himself, indeed, very apt at such stupidities, only 
the other way on! For Intellectual champions are of more 
individual growth than physical ones. There are always a few 
good artists in every country. A country can have a monopoly 
of general taste, as it can of general athletic efficiency, for 
a time; but hardly of individual triumphs of the intellect. 
Supposing a Brazilian of genius or a talented Turk see the light ; 
must he settle in Paris in order to take his place beside an 
ineffable Four, who, alas! (Mr. Bell ‘‘ bravely recognizes the 
disagreeable truth ’’) are even more compelling than Mr. Duncan 
Grant ! 

But Mr. Bell mixes Empire with Art, and Art with Sport, 
in his excitable nature. And moth-like he returns without 
cease to the Ville Lumiéve. But has it never occurred to 
Mr. Bell that, to undertake such a comparatively comfortable 
task as that of critic of Art, a permanent residence in Paris 
may be essential ? Is the critic in this more privileged than 
the painter? Or is Mr. Bell’s calibre as a critic to be reckoned 
only as minus avoirdupois? However this may be, on his 
eternal ‘‘ return from Paris’’ his flunkeyism puffs itself out 
more and more, until it has made him one of the most ridiculous 
figures we possess. 

At least in this little matter of the comic Mr. Bell’s 
unfortunate provincial native land is not a stone, nor yet 7 bb., 
behind her seductive and so “ artistic’’ neighbour, France. 
This should be some consolation to Mr. Bell’s distressed 
patriotism. 

Yours faithfully, 


20a, Campden Hill Gardens. WYNDHAM LEwIs. 


JOHN CLARE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—Every lover of nature and of poetry will be grateful 
to you for giving him Mr. Edmund Blunden’s article upon 
John Clare. May I, however, be allowed to amplify it, and in 
some particulars to correct it? If the world is to be reminded 
of a great and neglected man, it is surely desirable that its 
information should be accurate. 

The treasure-hunt to which Mr. Blunden refers is, I think, 
almost ended. He and I have located the treasure, and we 
hope soon to give to the public poems from Clare’s unpub- 
lished manuscripts. For our discovery we cannot claim much 
credit: the trail has all the way been very clear; it seems 
curious that hardly anyone has followed it through before. 
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And now to correct the article in a few minutie. ‘‘ Almost 
thirty years afterwards,’’ though we call it a round number, 
is a misleading exaggeration. From his admission till his 
death Clare was in the madhouse twenty-two years. 

Nor is it only to quieten the insatiable admirers of Birket 
Foster that Clare has been anthologized. Poems of his are 
included in at least three anthologies of the Clarendon Press, 
in Mr. Ernest Rhys’s companion to the ‘‘ Golden Treasury,” 
and, I don’t doubt, elsewhere. 

This brings me to the third objection, the only objection 
of importance. It saddens me to find Mr. Blunden quoting 
from the version of ‘‘I am” given in J. L. Cherry’s book, 
and reprinted by almost every subsequent editor. There is, 
it happens, a version of infinitely higher poetic worth, equally 
well authenticated. For the benefit of those who have the 
“Oxford Book of English Verse’’ or the ‘‘ Oxford Book of 
Victorian Verse,’’ may I call attention to the more important 
differences of reading ? 

In J. L. Cherry we have 

the living sea of waking dream, 

Where there is neither sense of life, nor joys, 

But the huge shipwreck of my own esteem 

And all that’s dear. Even those I loved the best 

Are strange—uay, they are stranger than the rest. 
The last couplet he gives as 

Full of high thoughts, unborn. So let me lie, 

The grass below; above the vaulted sky. 

In the Annual Report for 1864 of the Medical Superintendent 

of Saint Andrews the first passage is given as 
the living sea of waking dreams, 
Where there is neither sense of life nor joys, 
But the vast shipwreck of my life’s esteems ; 
And e’en the dearest—that I loved the best— 
Are strange—nay, rather stranger than the rest. 
And the second : 
Untroubling and untroubled where I lie ; 
The grass below—above the vaulted sky. 

Mr. Blunden is, of course, at liberty to decide upon the 
merits of the two versions without my guidance. But is he 
at liberty to confound the two and talk of ‘‘ the shipwreck 
of his own esteems ”’ ? 

Yours truly, 
Queen’s College, Oxford. ALAN PoRTER. 


THE FIRST FOLIO POEM INITIALLED “I. M.” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—Were I to leave unnoticed the criticism by Mr. Robert 
Little to the effect that quite evidently “‘ no satisfying meaning 
can be assigned ’’ by me to the supposedly signalled letter F, 
it might be held that my silence gave consent. As a matter 
of fact I have ready for publication, in the event of being 
called upon therefor, and of being allowed the requisite two 
columns or so of space, a tentative completion of the crypto- 
gram, uniting a certain other letter with the F, and explaining 
the details of each letter in accordance with a common plan 
that is mathematically “ satisfying.” 

The bother is, that it might not be deemed sentimentally 
“ satisfying’?! And my position is that of a student who, 
wishing to advance matters a stage with as little obtrusion 
of a so far insufficiently debated personal opinion as possible, 
has submitted in public, and to readers of the leading literary 
journal, fewer particulars of a supposed cryptogram than he 
has more or less privately submitted to certain unresponsive 
authorities, and only so much as can easily be shown to be 
beyond reasonable dispute purposed coincidence, in order 
that other readers, cleverer than he, may provide (if they can) 
a solution of the extent and interpretation of the cryptogram 
that shail be “satisfying’’ sentimentally as well as 
mathematically. Respectfully yours, 

J. D. Parsons. 

45, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick. 


Str A. E. Garrop, recently appointed Director of the 
Clinical Unit at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, has been recom- 
mended for appointment to the Regius Professorship of 
Medicine at Oxford University in succession to the late Sir 
William Osler. Sir A. E. Garrod is also well known in his 
capacity of Consulting Physician to the Great Ormond Street 
Hospital for Children. 
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Foreign Literature 
THE FLAUBERT TRADITION 


DANSONS LA TROMPEUSE. Par Raymond Escholier. (Paris, 
Grasset. 5 fr.) 
” ANSONS LA TROMPEUSE”’ is a delicate and 

D beautiful novel. It has no plot, no love motif, 

no dramatic action; but the reader who could 
put it down unfinished or fail to take an interest in 
Mme. Lestelle, the central figure, would reveal himself 
abnormally insensitive to art and abnormally insensitive 
to life. The rhythm of the life which animates the 
pages of this book is extremely simple; its fluctuations 
are almost imperceptible: it is gentle, continuous, 
inevitable, like the rhythm of human life itself, and the 
art which controls it is perfectly balanced. M. Escholier’s 
method is the method of Flaubert, and the result is the 
same. 

Mme. Lestelle, like Mme. Bovary, is a provincial woman 
who might have found the stimulants necessary for her 
happiness in the minor diversions of town life. But 
she is condemned to languish in solitude in her remote 
country house. When we first meet her she is a childless 
widow of fifty, still attractive after a few minutes’ work 
before the mirror and terribly afraid of old age. She 
tries again and again to persuade herself that the dreaded 
day when she must confess herself old is still remote but, 
in her heart she suspects that it has in fact already dawned. 
A series of small incidents, falling upon her like little 
poisoned darts, convert this suspicion into a relentless 
certainty. Basilisse, her peasant servant, blurts out the 
truth with ‘‘ Quand on commence a entrer dans '’Age,”’ the 
Abbé Roumens rolls it forth in well-meant attempts at 
consolation, the Marquis de Sénabogue deliberately barbs 
his dart. Then comes a sudden fatigue at a ball, the 
sight of lovers locked in an embrace, the departure from 
the country of her one man friend, failing health, financial 
worries—the shower of darts becomes thicker and thicker. 
In vain she attempts to restore her moral by pathetic 
little expedients: by clothes, by increased care at the 
dressing-table, by renewed interest in a collection of 
bric-a-brac which projects her imagination into a distant 
past. Her spirit succumbs to a heavy lassitude, and she 
bows her head to the knowledge that she is now a poor 
lonely old woman who can barely afford fire and food. 
Quietly, unobtrusively, undramatically, the sands of her 
life run out. 

M. Escholier tells the pathetic story with great skill— 
so great that we do not at first realize the degree of his 
artistry. But only an author very sure of his art could 
steer such a frail barque between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of Sentimentality and Tedium. M. Escholier has, however, 
the necessary confidence in the power of art to synthesize. 
He throws the action back to the eighties, discarding 
telephones and motor omnibuses and the thousand and 
one stage properties of the soi-disant realistic novelist. 
He has no use for actualities or obvious realism. He 
stands a little aloof from life, out of range of its multitudinous 
small appeals, in order to focus his selected subject in 
perspective. But he never gets out of earshot of Mme. 
Lestelle or misses the significance of her most trivial 
gesture. 

We congratulate M. Escholier on this charming work in 
a severe tradition. 


THE principal item in the January number of La Critica 
(Bari, Laterza & Figli, 3 lire) is Professor Croce’s essay, in 
four parts, dealing with Corneille; and there are reviews of 
M. J. Roger Charbonnel’s ‘“‘ La Pensée italienne au XVIe 
siécle et le courant libertin,’’ Sefior D. Miguel Asin Palacios’s 
‘‘ La Escatologia musulmana en la Divina Comedia,”’ as well 
as of other works. 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY 


IX. HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES (Part II.)* 


RIANI’S ideas, which lie scattered among novels and 
books of general literature, all strongly philosophical in 
character, are specially prominent in two books of more 

than usual importance : “‘ La Lotta Politica in Italia’’ and “‘ La 
Rivolta Ideale.’’ The former is not, as one would expect 
from its title, a description of the political struggles of his own 
day, but a historical introduction on broad lines—too broad, 
perhaps, for a mere introduction, since it begins with the 
medieval origins of modern Italy. As, however, Oriani’s 
promised inquiry into the real struggle was never forthcoming, 
the introduction stands by itself as a history of Italy, the 
only one we possess that is worthy of the name. It is sharply 
divided into two parts, differing widely in originality of 
outlook and in adequacy of treatment. The first part, from 
the Middle Ages to the Nineteenth Century, is hurried, and to 
a great extent modelled upon the works of earlier writers, 
especially on Feriari’s ‘‘ Storia delle Rivoluzioni d'Italia.” 
From this he derives the two categories of Unity and Federation 
which form the arbitrary framework of the whole story. 
Oriani is obviously ill at ease here. His material is not well 
digested, but he did not dare to neglect it on account of the 
naturalistic belief that the sources of a movement must be 
sought in previous history and that a history of Italy could 
not possibly be written without going back to the Middle 
Ages, Rome, and perhaps even the far-distant pre-Roman 
period, round which eighteenth-century writers had spun so 
many fables. But the moment he turns to the true history 
of Italy, which begins with the first revolutionary movements 
stirred up by French Jacobins, his mastery of his subject 
becomes very different, and in a couple of volumes he gives us 
a rich, vivid, well-co-ordinated picture of our Risorgimento. 
Here the guiding principles of Unity and Federalism acquire 
the concrete character of the facts among which they move, 
and which shape them and are in their turn shaped by them, 
whereas in the earlier period they are being applied to a 
material that rebels against them, and therefore their recurrence 
is merely a wearisome and mechanical interplay of antitheses. 
Indeed, the whole historical outlook of the author, which had 
formed itself on the fruitful soil of these ideal contrasts, enters 
bodily into the struggle for unity, and when it at length 
emerges, it does not stand delivering abstract judgments in 
isolation, but appears almost as the conscience of this historical 
movement, critical, and essentially a part of it. 

The most profound historical experiences of the ‘‘ Lotta 
Politica’ are collected in the ‘‘ Rivolta Ideale,’”’ which is a 
work of Oriani’s mature years. Its outlook is wider, but as 
it is not based upon a detailed historical narrative, it is more 
monotonous and abstract. Here history is presented as the 
biography of the human race, still young after all these 
thousands of years, and not having reached even yet a world- 
embracing consciousness. The first century which has 
approached such an ideal is the nineteenth, ‘‘ the century of 
individualism, and therefore the most world-wide of all in 
its outlook, the century that was to initiate the great period 
of universal history.’’ Individualism and universalism centre 
in Europe, whence the new history of the world radiates ; all 
the conquests of civilization outside Europe are, in fact, 
European in spirit and impulse. Africa especially is the 
supreme effort and the highest achievement of the history 
of Europe in the nineteenth century. This will not 
bear the name of a man or a people because the greatest 
creations are anonymous. ‘‘ Genius can sum up that of 
which a people is unconscious, but it cannot stamp its own 
likeness on the consciousness of a people.”’ 

Its ideal character is enclosed between two philosophies 
representing its triumph and its degradation: 

After Hegel’s vast dazzling philosophy, which summed up the 
whole of the ancient world and opened the way to the modern 
period, degeneration became rapid. Hegel had raised the world 
to the plane of ideas, while the Positivists destroyed ideas in the 
facts. Their philosophy was the only one suited to an industrial 
period that isolated individuals, levelling them instead of unifying 
them. The unknowable, the instinctive interpretation of which 
is the ideal of life, giving it its value, was pronounced useless. 
History ceased to look for revelations of the past in great ideas 





* Part I. appeared in last week’s ATHENZUM. 
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setting itself to find them by means of the partial light shed by 
insignificant documents. Laws were merely regulations among 
phenomenal appearances; morality became a change in habits; 
ideas were a metamorphosis of sensations. Superficiality made 
everything easy, and vulgarity was considered to possess the 
certainty of reality. Man, without the thrill of the infinite in his 
heart and the light divine in his thought, sank to the level of the 
animal world. 


This Positivist or industiial degradation neutralizes the 
great ideal conquests of the spirit, and is summed up in bare 
and atomistic individualism, and in an empty and undistin- 
guishing humanity. Consciousness sinks to the level of the 
unconscious, responsibility becomes the inheritance of the 
past, creation becomes association. Against this Oriani, 
linking himself with speculative idealism, reaffirms all the 
assumptions of that higher idealism which are the foundation 
of the originality of modern thought. And he proclaims the 
principle that the individual only exists as such in the unity 
of his own antitheses. If we eliminate racial temperament, 
national character and family likeness, his originality becomes 
indistinct. But true individuality does not assert itself in 
isolation ; the greatness of the individual is measured by the 
number of minds he can absorb and signify. No individual 
has anything to say till he speaks of himself. And by 
including in himself a world of ever-increasing greatness he 
creates his own historicalresponsibility. Thisnegative moment 
is essential to the process of freeing and purifying the world 
—a process which is effected by the full affirmation of self. 
The individual is the living process of history. 


We must insist [exclaims Oriani] that everything that goes to 
form our spirit is a historical link with future generations. Hence 
our interest in the present is only an echo of the past that will become 
a voice again in the future. Every act of co-operation among 
men increases in responsibility as it grows in importance; for 
superiority is merely the right to suffer on a higher plane, by 
thinking for those who cannot think, loving for those who do not 
love, or working for those who are unable to do so. 


And this raising of humanity in the individual creates the 
concrete liberty that sets it free. So far from contradicting 
necessity, it is the consciousness that is immanent in it. 

The affirmation of self is effected through the necessary 
degrees of the progressive complexity of human life, the 
family, the nation, the State, humanity ; that is, through 
the successive denials of subjectivity, which is recovered in 
its completeness only at the end of the laborious pilgrimage. 
The married couple must be absorbed in parenthood, 
sacrificing themselves to their children. Hence in the social 
State individual interests will always be subordinated to those 
of the group. Spiritual progress will be marked by the ready 
aeceptance of this necessity instead of by submission to it. 
But we must hope that science will change the character of 
the industrial system by restoring his personality to the 
workman in his work. Until the dawn of that day things 
are bound to be somewhat out of joint, and the consciousness 
of liberty must suffer accordingly. In relation to the State, 
liberty must accept authority as its law; in relation to the 
Government, the mass of mankind, which | has been 
emancipated before it is free, must see its own life reflected 
in a moral and intellectual aristocracy if it is to understand 
it—certainly not in the old aristocracies of caste, which have 
disappeared for ever, but in aristocracies that draw life from 
individual excellences. Only in these negations does 
individuality, vague to begin with, acquire a distinctive 
appearance and free itself by transfiguring the laws that 
regulate human life in a spontaneous consciousness of their 
necessity. 


Such is the highly philosophical principle which guides 
Oriani in his long excursus through the most important 
phases of the historical world of our day. His tone is always 
profound and appropriate, and he appeals to the infallible 
revelation of poetry for an explanation of what his philo- 
sophy, at times a little halting, fails to make clear to him. We 
can now appreciate this mixture of philosophy and poetry 
as it tends to effect.a revival of spirituality in his historical 
picture, just as we can value at its true worth the artistic 
intuition that comes to his help when his dialectic begins to 
fail him. But the generation for which he wrote primarily, 
tainted as it was with incurable materialism, was obviously 
unable to regard it as anything but an idle literary game. 

GuIDo DE RUGGIERO. 
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RICHARD DEHMEL 


THE death of Richard Dehmel, which took place on Feb- 
ruary 8 at his home at Blankensee, near Hamburg, where he 
had lived since the year 1902, has deprived contemporary 
German literature of one of its outstanding representatives. 
It would not be correct to speak of Dehmel asa leader. He 
had no such profound influence on the other writers of his 
generation as that exerted by, say, Stefan George or Paul 
Ernst. Except Alfred Mombert there isnoimportant modern 
German poet who can be called in any way one of Dehmel’s 
disciples. His actual fertile literary influence has been com- 
paratively small and his work has stood alone, an individual 
achievement of interest to the readers of poetry rather than 
to its writers. 

Dehmel was born on November 18, 1865, in Wendish- 
Hermsdorf, in the district of the Spreewald. His father was 
a forescer. He studied natural science, economics and philo- 
sophy at Berlin, then went to Leipsic, where he obtained his 
doctor’s degree with a thesis on insurance. This was his 
qualification for becoming, shortly afterwards, secretary to 
an insurance company. It was at this time, about the years 
1891 and 1892, that he began to write poetry, and to contribute 
literary essays to various periodicals. In 1895 he gave up 
his position and entered definitely upon a literary career. 
Three volumes of his poems had appeared: ‘‘ Erlésungen ”’ 
(‘‘ Redemptions ’’), ‘‘ Aber die Liebe ”’ (‘‘ Love’s Chaos ’’), and 
“‘ Lebensblatter’’ (‘‘ Leaves of Life’’). Of these the first 
and second attracted much attention. In verse of a rhythm 
which revealed the influence of Heine, Dehmel set forth the 
dynamic, individualist philosophy of Nietzsche, which was to 
be the dominant intellectual influence upon him for the rest 
of his life. On its technical side his poetry, particularly these 
early volumes, and above all ‘“‘ Aber die Liebe,’’ owed much, 
in addition to Heine, to Detlev von Liliencron, Dehmel’s 
friend for several years. 

Side by side with the Nietzschcean influence just mentioned 
there was also, in Dehmel’s not very clear or consistent philo- 
sophy, a strain of intellectual socialism. This is worth a 
reference, not only because it did not accord with his otherwise 
intensely individualistic temperament, but because certain 
recent commentators appear to have given it too much pro- 
minence, and to have spoken of Dehmel as if he were the 
poet of the German working-class. That he was read in that 
class is not to be doubted, and at least one poem, the familiar 
‘** Arbeitsmann,’’ with its beginning 

Wir haben ein Bett, wir haben ein Kind, 
Mein Weib! 

was a commonplace of Social Democratic clubs in all partS 
of Germany. But to place Dehmel among the Socialistic 
poets on account of a few poems such as this would be ill- 
proportioned criticism. He remains, in practically all his 
most important books, a poet whose artistic inspiration came 
first from his own interpretation of an individualistic philo- 
sophy carried into anarchy and from his own conceptions of 
passionate revolt. This is true not only of his greatest work, 
the sequence ‘‘ Zwei Menschen ”’ (‘‘ Man and Woman ’’), but 
of the erotic poems collected under the title of ‘‘ Die Ver- 
wandlungen der Venus ’’ (‘‘ The Transformations of Venus ’’), 
as of his drama, “‘ Der Mitmensch”’ (‘‘ The Fellow-man ’’). 
It may be remarked that, with the exception of this last, a 
‘‘ pantomime ”’ entitled ‘‘ Lucifer,’’ a tragi-comedy, ‘‘ Michel 
Michael,’’ a prose-drama, entitled ‘‘ Die Menschenfreunde ”’ 
(‘‘ The Friends of Humanity ’’), written during the war— 
with these exceptions and two volumes of critical reflections, 
all Dehmel’s work was in verse. 

The content of Dehmel’s work is not of great importance. 
It is tou much “‘dated’’; already we feel its doctrine of 
non-moral. unrestrained passion, self-realization as the highest 
virtue—we feel that this is well on the way to the lumber- 
room where the crude atheism of the eighteen-eighties has 
been banished for ever. Subtract all this, however, and a 
solid poetic value remains. The technical mastery shown in 
‘** Zwei Menschen,” which consists of thirty-six poems, each 
of thirty-six irregular lines, is unequalled in modern German 
poetry, and in our own might be held to challenge Swinburne. 
The varying passages of description and impression of natural 
scenery, made to create the appropriate atmosphere for 
the particular episode in Dehmel’s passionate story—this is 
an achievement one can appreciate for its own sake. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 


Association. 

The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c, 


*Cook (Sir Edward). THE PrREsS IN WarR-TIME. Macmillan, 
1920. 74in. 200 pp., 7/6 n. 070 
See review, p. 338. 


Peisker (J.). GESCHICHTE UND VERWALTUNGSTECHNIK 
EINES ZWEIFACH BUCHENDEN BIBLIOTHEKSSYSTEMS. 
Graz, Leykam, 1919. 94 in. 37 pp. paper. 025.8 

The pamphlet issued by Dr. Peisker, Director of Graz 

University, describes a method of stocktaking employed 
at the University of Prague. It is carried out by three 
officials using three lists, viz., an alphabetical card-catalogue 
by authors, the catalogue of the 38 classes into which the 
library is broadly classified, and a catchword catalogue on 
cards. The method is worth the consideration of libraries 
in this country. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


*Murray (Robert Henry), Erasmus AND LUTHER: THEIR 
ATTITUDE TO TOLERATION. S.P.C.K., 1920. 10 in. 
527 pp. pors. bibliogs. app. index, 25/- n. 172.3 
See review, p. 337. 
O’Donnell (Elliot), THe MENACE OF SPIRITUALISM. Werner 
Laurie [1920]. 8 in. 220 pp., 5/n. 133.9 
It is a little bewildering to find Mr. O’Donnell, who has 
written about haunted houses and the like, and has repeatedly 
asserted his belief in spontaneous ghostly manifestations, 
taking up the cudgels against spiritualism. However, he 
delivers some shrewd blows, and in a popular manner sets 
forth a strong case against spiritualists and their operations. 
Occasionally his criticisms are directed against theosophy ; 
but the two systems or cults are for the most part, we imagine, 
widely dissimilar in essentials. 


200 RELIGION. 


The Coming Catholicism. By Six Anglican Priests. R. 
Scott, 1920. 8 in. 79 pp. app. paper, 2/6 n. 283.04 
These addresses by the Revs. N. E. Egerton Swann, S. 
Proudfoot, Gordon Milburn, A. E. J. Rawlinson, Harold 
Anson and Harold Buxton (some of whom are members of 
the Liberal Catholic Union, the body responsible for the 
volume) have as an introduction a brief paper by the Dean 
of Manchester and Bishop Designate of Lincoln, who points 
out that the six essays illustrate three “‘ characteristic features 
of the religious thought of to-day,’’ namely, that religious 
truth is a living and growing thing; that concern for the 
Kingdom of God is, foran increasing number of people, as urgent 
as their concern for personal salvation; and that we are 
learning to emphasize the social character of the Gospel and 
the ethic of Christ. 


Friends Historical Society. JouRNAL, vol. 16, no. 3. Swarth- 
more Press, 1919. 9 in. 48 pp. paper, 2/. 289.6 
Contains, with other matter, noteworthy papers entitled 
‘‘ Bail-dock, or Bale-dock’’ (A. Neave Brayshaw), ‘‘ London 
Yearly Meeting during 250 Years,’’ ‘‘ Presentations in 
Episcopal Visitations, 1662-1679’ (Professor G. Lyon 
Turner), and ‘‘ Life and Letters of Jean de Marsillac,’’ part 4 
(Norman Penney). 


Kane (Robert). Wortu: lectures. Longmans, 1920. 8 in. 


238 pp. boards, 6/6 n. 204 

In these thoughtful addresses, some of which were de- 
livered in the Church of Corpus Christi, Maiden Lane, Strand, 
the author at first deals with general principles, and discusses 
true and false standards of worth. He then treats of person 
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ality, intellectual excellence, the evolution of the soul, the 
worth of patriotism, and other topics. 


Rowntree (John Stephenson). THE SociETY OF FRIENDS: 
Irs FAITH AND PracTIcE. Swarthmore Press, 1919. 
7} in. 99 pp. bibliog. notes, paper. 289.6 
The fifth edition, revised and enlarged, of this simple and 
altogether admirable exposition of the Friends’ religion, 
life, and polity. 
300 SOCIOL OGY. 


*Hammond (M. B.). British LABour CONDITIONS AND 
LEGISLATION DURING THE War (Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace: Division of Economics and 
History : Preliminary Economic Studies of the War, 14). 
New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1919. 10 in. 345 pp. 
index. 331 

At the present time any authoritative discussion of the 

subject of Labour is sure of careful attention and study. 
Professor Hammond in this volume depicts the social back- 
ground in England before the outbreak of the war, and the 
state of English industry and labour after hostilities had 
begun. He deals with the relations of the Government and 
the trade unions; the supply, distribution, dilution, and 
hours of labour; wages; the cost of living; welfare work, 
and the like. Industrial unrest and reconstruction are also 
discussed by the author, who refers at some length to the 
housing question. 


Man (Henry de). THE REMAKING OF A MIND: a Soldier’s 
thoughts on war and reconstruction. Allen & Unwin 
[1920]. 74in. 305 pp. por., 7/6 n. 335 

The greatest lesson the author learned on the battlefields 
of the great war was to think earnestly and ruthlessly, and he 
offers the results of his observations and reflections, limited 
and fragmentary though they be, as first-hand information 
to American readers on the state of mind of European 

Socialists. He served on the Belgian, British and Roumanian 

fronts, and went on a mission to the Russian revolutionary 

Government, and on another to the United States. He had 

been a prominent labour leader, but refuses to label himself 

as either Socialist or Bolshevist. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


*Beaufront (Marquis L. de). Ipo: complete manual of the 
auxiliary language: grammar, grammatical exercises, 
key, Ido-English and English-Ido vocabularies. Pitman, 
1919. 7 in. 208 pp. synoptic table, paper, 5/n. 408.9 

When M. de Beaufront, the enthusiastic leader of the Espe- 
ranto movement, submitted his suggestions for an international 
auxiliary language to the committee of delegates in the 

Collége de France, they were unanimously approved, and 

referred to a permanent commission for the settlement of 

details. Ido has few grammatical rules, and these have neither 
exceptions nor irregularities ; it is a neutral language of ideal 
simplicity and can be acquired with a minimum of brainwork. 

This is a complete manual for learners. 


De Alberti (Leonora). HiL~’s PorTUGUESE-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-PORTUGUESE VEST-POCKET DICTIONARY AND 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR, with conversations and idioms. Com- 
piled by Leonora de Alberti. L. B. Hill, 2, Langham 
Place, W.1, 1919. 54 by 2} in. 202 pp., 2/n. 469 3 

Although so small as to be convenient for the waistcoat- 
pocket, this dictionary comprises, in addition to ordinary 
matter, useful grammatical notes and conversational phrases. 


Earnshaw (J. P.). THE STUDENT’s MANUAL OF PRECIS- 

Writinc. Effingham Wilson, 1919. 7} in. 154 pp., 

3/6 n. 421 

The art of writing a lucid and concise summary of a document 

or series of documents is described by the author, whose clear 

explanations are followed by numerous examples of matter 
suitable for condensation, and by a series of exercises. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Coleridge (Hon. Stephen). Ture IDOLATRY OF SCIENCE. 
Lane, 1920. 74 in. 100 pp., 3/6 n. 504 

Mr. Coleridge adopts towards science the attitude of the 
Augustan writers of the early eighteenth century. Butler 
and Shadwell had begun the game with their ‘“‘ Elephant in 
the Moon”’ and “ Virtuoso’’; Pope and Swift perfected it 
by the invention of Laputa and Martinus Scriblerus. It is 
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not a difficult game to play; the specialist absorbed in 
Hexamethylenetetramine can be made to look a fool by any 
literary man of moderate intelligence. Mr. Coleridge’s 
fire of rhetoric and irony is effective; the Aunt Sally he has 
chosen to set up and call the Man of Science is knocked to 
pieces by the cocoa-nuts of his eloquence. It is an amusing 
performance; even the scientists willadmit that if they 
have sense and humour enough not to take the book too 
seriously. 
Elhuff (Lewis). GENERAL SCIENCE: First Course. Harrap 
[1920]. 74 in. 443 pp. gloss. index, 5/n. 504 
A simple introduction to the elementary facts of chemistry, 
physics and biology. The book is well illustrated, and should 
be useful to those who have no previous knowledge of any 
science. Theoretical principles and practical applications 
are treated together, a method which will probably be suc- 
cessful in stimulating interest on the part of the young 
student. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Bowers (Edwin F.). SLEEPING FOR HEALTH. Routledge 
[1920]. 74 in. 128 pp., 2/6 n. 613.79 
Although the author in one chapter considers different 
theories of sleep, and puts forward one based on vibration 
to which he has given several years’ consideration, his book 
is mainly practical. By reforming certain habits and prac tices 
both the quantity and quality of our sleep may be improved. 
He touches also upon dreams and their causes, sleep-walking, 
sleep-working, why some are light sleepers, and such-like 
topics. 
Whale (George). British ArIrsHIPs, PasT, PRESENT AND 
Future. Lane, 1919. 74 in. 248 pp. 24 pl., 7/6 n. 
629.17 
A useful account, well illustrated, of different types of 
British airships, with a discussion of their relative merits, 
Useful suggestions are made for the employment of airships 
to help in solving some of the problems of the future. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


*Hegel (G. W. F.).. THE PHILOSOPHY OF FINE ART. Trans- 

lated, with notes, by F. P. B. Osmaston. Bell, 1920, 

4 vols. 7} in. 427, 417, 446, 376 pp. por. index, 25/ n. 

701 

Four partial translations of Hegel’s ‘‘ Aesthetik ’’ in English, 

and one in French, are known to Mr. Osmaston, who states 

in his preface that the present version is the first complete 

translation in English of the three volumes devoted to the 

subject in the collected edition of Hegel’s works (Berlin, 
1835). 


*Hourticq (Louis) LA JEUNESSE DE TITIEN: PEINTURE 
ET PoksiE. Paris, Hachette, 1919. 9 in. 334 pp. 
il. (front.) bibliog. index, paper, 20fr. 759.5 

See review, p. 343. 


The National Gallery. CATALOGUE OF THE PICTURES AT 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE. Stationery Office, 1920. 94 in. 

382 pp. indexes, paper, 1/. 708.2 

In an announcement at the beginning of this catalogue it is 

stated that no permanent arrangement of the pictures can be 

completed until all the portions of the Gallery which were 

lent to the Government are again available; and, owing to 

the need of certain structural alterations, ‘‘ some two years 
may elapse before all the rooms can be reopened.” - 


800 LITERATURE. ’ 


Browne (Sir Thomas). On DrREAMs. With decorations by 
I. de B. Lockyer (‘‘ The Saint George Series,’ 2). De La 
More Press [1920]. 84 in. 14 pp. il. (front.) paper, 1/n. 

824.4 

This brochure is an example of comely typography executed 

on paper of fine quality and adorned with happily-inspired 
artistic designs. 


Haines (C. R.). THE PLAY OF PILGRIM’s PROGREss, adapted 

from Bunyan. R.T.S. [1920]. 74 in. 63 pp. il. paper, 

1/6 n. 822.9 

A serviceable and skilful adaptation, for dramatic purposes, 

of Bunyan’s allegory, with verses by Vaughan, Heber, Faber, 

and others added, as well as illustrations by Mr. Harold 
Copping. 
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Housman (Laurence), THE WHEEL: a dramatic trilogy. 

Sidgwick & Jackson, 1919. 74in. 77 pp., 5/n. 822.9 

The old story of Admetus and Alcestis is retold in a dramatic 

trilogy—Apollo in Hades, the Death of Alcestis, and the 

Doom of Admetus. The plays are all written in the heroic 

couplet, and follow the classic traditions of tragic sternness 
and simplicity. 


Mencken (H. L.) and Nathan (George Jean). HELIOGABALUS: 
a buffoonery in three acts. New York, Knopf, 1920. 
74 in. 183 pp. paper. 812.5 
The authors of this play have carried the Shavian method 
of brightening up the classics to its logical conclusion. The 
characters speak the language, not of the modern European 
drawing-room, but of the modern American saloon. Helio- 
gabalus and his eleven wives, a toping admiral, two doctors, 
and a pair of Christians, male and female, revolve in an 
agreeable little knockabout, from which we draw the moral 
that Puritans and Pussyfoot reformers of every sort are 
unpleasant and disgusting creatures. We could wish that 
these two talented writers had combined to produce some- 
thing rather more ambitious than this buffoonery. It is too 
easy. 


POETRY. 


Betham-Edwards (Matilda), tr. FRENCH FIRESIDE POETRY: 
with metrical translations and an introduction by the 
late M. Betham-Edwards. Edited by Bernard Miall. 
Allen & Unwin {1919}. 7 in. 87 pp. boards, 3/6n. 841.08 

In this volume Miss Betham-Edwards has given us versions 
of a number of those pleasantly sentimental pieces beloved 
by the French reciter. A few of the classical great have 
been admitted; but for the most part the poems included 
are by such minor writers as Nadaud, Delpit, Paul Dérouléde, 

Florian. In these versions Miss Betham-Edwards has been 

too often content with a rather vague @ peu prés. Thus, she 

translates the first verse of Fabre d’Eglantine’s enchanting 

‘* Tl pleut, il pleut, bergére,”’ as follows : 

The rain is falling, shepherd maid, 
A storm is rising fast ; 

Let’s hasten to some friendly shade 
For shelter till ’tis past. 

This is‘not really good enough: the precision and simplicity 

o : the original have disappeared, and something slightly 

stilted and ‘‘ poetical’ has taken their place. 


Low (Benjamin R. C.). THE Pursuit oF HappPpiINEss; and 
other poems. Lane, 1919. 74 in. 136 pp. boards, 
5/ n. 811.5 
Mr. Low is perhaps the mostinteresting of the traditionalist 
poets of America. The sonnet sequence which gives its 
name to the volume shows a remarkably high level of accom- 
plishment, and isilluminated by frequent felicities of expression. 
The theme of the sequence is stated in the opening lines of 
the first sonnet : 
There is a beauty, after all is said, 
Unreached for ever ; 
and through the remaining fifty sonnets Mr. Low pursues 
this unreachable loveliness in all its Protean changes. He 
writes his sonnets with a happy appearance of ease. There 
is a certainty, an assurance, about such an opening as: 
Words are to dreams a wired and golden cage 
Wherein, made captive, some enchanting bird 
Is listened to for music that is heard 
In wooded freedom only ; 
which many less articulate poets may envy. At his worst 
Mr. Low is too articulate ; some of his last lines, for example, 
are too triumphantly neat and conclusive to be quite 
spontaneous. 


Nevinson (Henry W.). Lines oF Lire. Allen & Unwin 
[1920]. 8 in. 89 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Some of the most poignant of these careful pieces, such as 
‘* Sheep-Shearing,”’ ‘‘ The Common Round,” and ‘“‘ At Sea,” 
are short, direct, unelaborated expressions of the pangs or 
the joyous thrills of some typical contingency of the common 
round. More lofty in aim are such things as the dramatic 
** Return of Alcestis’’ and ‘‘ Dedicata,” the latter a lyrical 
picture of the sacrifice of a Joan of Arc. 
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Barr (Robert), Tares oF Two Continents. Mills & Boon 
[1920]. 8 in. 252 pp., 6/ n. 

Of these nine stories, ‘‘ The Headsman in the Courtyard ” 
(an episode of the Terror), ‘“‘ The Invisible Marquis of 
Gallantréve ’’ (dealing with a penniless youth’s succession to 
estates squandered by his father), and ‘“‘ The Castle of the 
Four Outlooks ’’ (a somewhat humorous account of a baronial 
feud), have France as a background, and are the most con- 
spicuously imaginative. The other tales are chiefly set in the 
New World. 


Bretherton (Ralph Harcld). Two Sisters. Allen & Unwin 
{1920}. 74 in. 302 pp., 7/6 n. 

Mr. Bretherton has chosen the contrasted characters of 
two sisters as the theme of his story. Ethel, the elder, 
considers herself a model of propriety, and her husband thinks 
her perfect; but she wishes everyone to conform to her 
standards. She puts the worst construction on the conduct 
of her younger sister, who is fond of music and gaiety; and 
she calls her brother a ‘‘ slacker.’’ The testing time comes, 
however, when misfortune overtakes her father and mother. 


Escholier (Raymond). DaNnsons LA TROMPEUSE. Paris, 
Grasset, 1919. 74 in. 240 pp., paper, 5 fr. 843.9 
See notice, p. 350. 


Follett (Helen Thomas and Wilson). Some MopeErn 
NOVELISTS: appreciations and estimates. Allen & 
Unwin, 1919. 74 in. 377 pp. index, 7/6 n. 823.09 

The authors discourse pleasantly and informatively on 
such novelists as Meredith, Gissing, Henry James, Hardy, 

Bennett, Wells, Conrad, etc. A distinctly scrappy chapter 

is devoted to ‘‘ The Younger Generation.’’ We have the 

impression that the authors regard each writer as ‘‘ good 
of his kind,’’ but they tell us nothing about the relative values 
of the different ‘‘ kinds.”’ 


Goodchild (George). Tur ComPpassiONATE RoGueE. Jarrolds 
{1920}. 64 in. 246 pp., 2/ n. 

Whether this detective yarn is meant for children is not 
clear; it will hardly do for anyone else. Lady Betty 
Baltimore does up her glorious hair, burgles the houses of 
rich war-profiteers, and with the proceeds founds an orphanage 
for five hundred children, and incidentally gets married. 


Goldring (Douglas), THE Brack Curtain. Chapman & 
Hall, 1920. 74 in. 246 pp., 7/6 n. 

Philip Kane, the hero of this novel, is a journalist who arrives 
at the conclusion that only in human brotherhood is there 
any hope for the future of the world. Among his associates 
are Anne Drummond, a delightful girl from whose 
““make-up’’ snobbishness has fortunately been omitted, 
and Ivan Smirnoff, an idealistic Russian genius and a convinced 
supporter of the proletarian revolution. Ivan believes that 
Vladimir Oulyanoff will be the new leader of men—the coming 
deliverer. The book contains much scathing criticism of war. 
Ivan, Philip, and Anne (who becomes Philip’s wife) are all 
internationalists and pacifists; and the last-named dies a 
martyr in the cause of human solidarity. Mr. Goldring’s 
story is arresting and stimulating. 


Huysmans (J. K.). EN Rapa (‘La Novela Literaria’’), 
Prélogo de Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. Versién espafiola 
de German Gémez de la Mata. Valencia, Prometeo 
Sociedad Editorial, Germanias, 33 [1920]. 8 in. 286 pp. 
por. paper, 3 ptas. 843.9 

A translation into Spanish of J. K. Huysmans’ ‘‘ En Rade.” 


Reid (Forrest), PIRATES OF THE SPRING. Dublin, Talbot 
Press (Fisher Unwin), 1920. 74 in. 356 pp., 7/ n. 

See review, p. 338. 

Vance (Louis Joseph), Tue Fatse Faces: FurRTHER 
ADVENTURES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE LONE WOLF. 
Skeffington [1920]. 8 in. 252 pp., 7/6n. S552. 

These further passages in the thrilling career of the 
‘Lone Wolf’ deal with a German conspiracy of such 
magnitude and importance that all the waters to be crossed 
by a certain liner, on board of which is a British agent con- 
veying intelligence of the secret to America, are populated 
by U-boats and sown with mines. It is unmasked by the 
acumen of the brilliant hero: and at the end of the tale he 
receives a great and unsought-for reward. 
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910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Maurice (Arthur Bartlett), THe Paris OF THE NOVELISTS 
Chapman & Hall, 1919. 8in. 299 pp. il. index, 12/6n. 
914.436 

See review, p. 335. 


*Titterton (W. R.). Lonpon ScENEs, 1914-1918. With 
pen-and-ink drawings by N. Witherow. Melrose, 1920. 
7} in. 182 pp., 3/6 n. 914.21 
London as she was during the war is pleasantly portrayed 
in these sketches—and the undaunted character of her people. 
Behind all outward appearance, London stands triumphant, 
regal, grand. There are no streets like her streets, no houses 
like her grey houses; she has a dreariness that is poignant 
and masterful, a shabbiness that is grandiose. 
920 BIOGRAPHY. 
Coutts (Thomas). 
*Coleridge (Ernest Hartley), THe LiFE oF Tuomas Coutts, 
BANKER. Lane, 1920. 9 in. 2 vols. 317, 471 pp. il. pors. 


peds. apps. index, 42/n. 920 
See review, p. 335. 
Eden, Emily. 
Dickinson (Violet), ed. Miss EpEN’s LETTERS. Macmillan, 
1919. 9 in. 414 pp. il. index, 18/ n. 920 


See review, p. 335. 


930-990 HISTORY. 

Antonelli (Etienne). BotsHevist Russia: a philosophical 
survey. Stanley Paul [1920]. 9 in. 280 pp. 2 pors., 
12/6 n. 947.09 

M. Antonelli has given a useful survey of what we may 
call the official facts connected with Bolshevism. He is not 
obviously partisan ; he is not a Bolshevik, and, on the other 
hand, he does not join in the fear-inspired and selfish 
denunciation of Bolshevism. He tries to envisage its meaning 
and consequences vis-a-vis Russia as a whole, and suggests 
that it is perhaps the most interesting experiment in democracy 
which has yet been made. 


Bryce (James, Viscount). Wortp History (Annual Raleigh 
Lecture for 1919). (For the British Academy) Milford 
{1919}. 10 in. 27 pp. paper, 2/- n. 904 

Lord Acton chose the idea of liberty as the central line 

round which to write a world history. In the present lecture 
Lord Bryce suggests another and perhaps more profitable 
clue—the notion of the gradual unification of mankind. 
This process he briefly traces through the centuiies of history, 
showing how language, conquest, trade, religion and thought 
have helped to draw together the scattered tribes of primitive 
humanity into large groups. This process of convergence 
has, however, been accompanied by a process of divergence, 
for while individuals have been drawn into groups, the groups 
have tended to become profoundly separated. Lord Bryce 
concludes his interesting lecture by a speculative prophecy 
of the future. 





Sales by Auction 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, on Tuesday, March 23, at 2.39 o’clock 
precisely. 

TWENTY-SIX ILLUMINATED MANUSCRiPTS and EIGHT 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY BOOKS, Printed on Vellum, the 
property of Henry Yates Thompson, Esq., of 19, Portman Square, 
London, W.1. 

May be viewed threee days prior. Catalgoues may be had, 
plain copies price 1s. each, illustrated copies (containing 50 plates) 
price one guinea. 








A REMARKABLE VOLUME OF SHAKESPEAREANA, 
Immmediately after the Sale of the Yates Thompson Manuscripts 
on March 23, MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will 
SELL by AUCTION a REMARKABLE VOLUME OF SHAKE. 
SPEARANA, the property of R. F. Burton, Esq., of Longner Hall, 
near Shrewsbury, containing ‘‘ Passionate Pilgrim,’’ 1599; 
W. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Lucrece,”’ 1600 ; Thomas Middleton’s ‘‘ Ghost 
of Lucrece,”’ 1600; E.C., ‘‘ Emaricdulfe,” 1599; and W. Shake 
speare’s ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,”’ 1599. 

May be viewed three days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated catalogues price 2s. 6d. each. 
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THE WAY [0 
FINANCIAL COMFORT. 


Hundreds of men and women 
over 55 years of age doubling 
and, in some cases, trebling 
their income from Investments. 











Much attention has been given in the papers lately toa fact 
which has made itself painfully apparent in the home—the 
alarming decline in the purchasing power of the pound. 

The hardest hit are those whose only source of income iS 
from investments. There are cases, almost without number, 
where the income was just comfortably sufficient before the 
war. Nowit is hopelessly inadequate. Food costs more than 
double; many other essentials are three and four times 
their old price. And the income remains the same ! 

What is to be done ? 

The case calls for drastictreatment. One per cent. increase 
willnotdo. Yet the investor dare not plunge into speculative 
ventures. He dare not risk losing hisall. It would, indeed, 
be the height of folly to do so. 

What, then, can he or she do ? 

Follow the example of hundreds of retired professional and 
business men who have sold their stocks and shares and 
purchased with the capital a Sun Life of Canada Annuity. 
One case just closed was that of a man, 61 years of age, who 
obtained an annuity of £305 2s. with only £3,000 of capital. 
His income last year from this same amount was well under 
£150, Another case also recently closed was of a widow, 
67 years of age, whose income was about £80 a year—certainly 
not enough in these times to keep body and soul together. 
Acting on sound adviceshe sold her shares and bought a Sun 
Life of Canada Annuity, amounting to £166 16s. This means 
financial comfort where before was penury. 

It must also be remembered that these people have 
exchanged an income which was not absolutely certain for 
an annuity which, besides being very, very much bigger, is 
guaranteed for life. The Sun Life of Canada has assets of 
over £23,000,000 under strict Government supervision. The 
future income is, therefore, drawn from a source which is as 
safe as anything in this world can be. 

Everyone with money invested, whatever their age, should 
get into touch with the Sun Life of Canada, through the 
Manager, and find out something more of the many financial 
advantages offered by this great and progressive Company. 
Investigation does not commit one in any way whatever, 
and it may be that the information supplied will bea boon to 
the inquirer for the rest of his or her life. Write in confidence, 
stating exact age and amount of money at disposal, to J. F. 
Junkin, Sun Life of Canada, 10, Canada House, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C.2. 











Meetings 





r=REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT towards World Religion and 

World Brotherhood, Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, 
W. Sunday, 11 a.m. Dr. Walter Walsh: Platform review 
of Mr. Edward Carpenter’s book, ‘“‘ Pagan and Christian 
Creeds.”’ 








OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


A Registered Friendly Society founded in the year 1837 for the 
assistance of members and their widows and children when 
in necessitous circumstances. 

Patron: HER Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA, 
President: CHARLES JAMES Loncman, Esq. 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, or a Donation of Ten 
Guineas, entitles the donor to Honorary Membership with the 
privilege of voting at General Meetings; whilst a bequest of 
Twenty Guineas constitutes the executor an Honorary Member 
for life, with power to vote. 

Subscriptions or Denations will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, Mr. Witt1AM PovLTEN, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 
E.C.4, who will gladiy furnish any further particu.ars that may 
be desired 

















HELP 
THE 


CHURCH 
ARMY 


TO HELP OTHERS. 


PLEASE 


Its EVANGELISTIC BRANCHES include 
TRAINING COLLEGES for evangelists 
and evangelists and_ sisters 
working in hundreds of town and country 
parishes ; 70 MISSION-VANS itinerating 
the country districts ; Missions of many 
kinds, including those in PRISONS, 
WORKHOUSES, and SLUMS; _ and 
many others. 


sisters ; 


For Men still serving it has RECREATION 
CENTRES in Rhineland, and in France 
and Belgium. 


FOR EX-SERVICE MEN it has a flourishing 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, HOSTELS for 
the LIMBLESS AND DISABLED, and for 
men learning trades or seeking work ; 


care of SOLDIERS’ MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN, &c., &c. 
Its SOCIAL BRANCHES include Hostels, 


Homes, Clubs, &c., of many sorts for 
men and women, boys and girls, relief of 
DISTRESS by non-pauperising methods ; 
uplifting DISCHARGED PRISONERS ; 
OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT, and many 
others. 


Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1 will 
gladly give all information and gratefully receive gifts 
towards the heavy expenses; cheques being crossed 
“ Barclays’, Y% Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
Carlile. 
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Many a Life 


has been Saved 


Hot Water and plenty of it 
at a moment’s notice. 





A®* YOUR MEDICAL MAN 
what he thinks of the gas water 
heater, and its value in sudden illness. 


Send for a simple pamphlet 
“Gas Economy Series” 
No. II. 


| WWF 





THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION, 


47, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1. 
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